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Repeal of the Navigation Laws. 

Tue depressed state of American shipping 
has lately engaged the attention of the Press, 
of eminent private individuals, and of public 
bodies representing the commercia) interests 
of various ports. Nor has Congress been want- 
ing in well-meant though ill-directed attempts 
at its revival, following in these the crude no- 
tions of members who are better politicians 
than political economists, rather than the ad- 
vice of men who from their familiarity with the 
subject might be presumed to know something 
about it. 

In truth, a very casual view of the subject 
may well excite a most serious alarm in the 
mind of every lover of his country. ‘he gra- 
dual disappearance of the American flag from 
the Atlantic Ocean touches our national pride 
no less than our material interests, and the 
fact of such extinction must be familiar to 
every one in the slightest degree engaged in 
commerce, or who has occasion to pass near 
our once busy but now silent shipyards. There 

is no occasion to trouble our readers witb any 
statistics on the subject. Very small consola- 
tion can be derived from knowing officially 
that the building of canal-boats and river- 
craft is on the increase, while the ocean ton- 
page, both sail and steam, by which our in- 
terchange of commodities with other nations 
was formerly carried on, becomes every year 
less and less. The main facts are notorious, 
and the exact ratio of annual decrease is not, 
in our present view of the subject, material. 
Neither is it necessary now to insist on a view 
we have formerly presented, that the decline 
of American shipping implies the decrease of 
American sailors, and is so far & diminution 
of our national strength. Our present purpose 
is, rather, to show the nature of the efforts 
hitherto made tc prevent the continuance ot so 
serious a calamity, together with their com- 
plete inadequacy for the purpose, and to sug- 
gest how, by striking at the root of the evil, 
better results may be achieved. 

It may not be quite superfluous to state that, 
by the Navigation Laws of the United States, 
as at present existing, no ship built abroad, 
even though owned by an American citizen, 
can obtain a United States register, and 
therefore is forbidden to sail under the United 
States flag. There are some exceptions, not 
material to our present purpose, such as, for 
example, the case of a vessel wrecked on our 
coasts, and repaired here at a cost exceed- 
ing two-thirds of her original value. These 
laws further deny to an American vessel that 
has once been divested of its nationality the 
right of returning to it, and thus every vessel 
which during the civil war changed her flag, in 
order to escape capture by rebel cruisers, is 
lost to our list of American tonnage, and Con- 
gress, though repeatedly applied to, has 
hitherto steadily refused to pass any acts of 
relief, general or special. 

It is not a little remarkable that, even in 
times past, when low tariffs were in operation, 
and the policy of the existing Government had 
a leaning toward free trade, no one questioned 
the wisdom or policy of these Navigation Laws. 
With our national growth, our shipbuilding 
increased ; we became famous for the size and 
beauty of our models, and obtained a pre-emi- 
nence which was no less amazing than the loss 
of it is sudden an@ annoying. It was not, there- 
fore, wonderful that our prosperity should 
have been attributed to the existence of these 
protective laws, and that any relaxation of 
them should have been vehemently opposed 
by all parties. But we think it would not be 
difficult to show that, from our natural advan- 
tages of many kinds, and the absence of a re- 
strictive method of measurement, we should 
have flourished without these laws ; and the 
opinion gains ground that their continued ex- 
istence is the cause of our decay. 

Instead, however, of attacking the princi- 
ple itself, it is proposed, by palliatives and ex- 
pedients of doubtful efficacy, to lessen its evil 
effects. It seems to be forgotten that the com- 
merce of the world is henceforward to be car- 
ried on by steam, and not by sailing vessels, 
and that, even were it possible to revive the 
building of our noble clippers and packet ships, 

the days of their profitable employment are 
past, at least in the navigation of the Atlantic. 
We are aware that it is a popular belief that 
the diminution of our mercantile marine is 
owing exclusively to the interruption of our 
commerce by the war; but in opposition to this, 
it would not be difficult to show that, even be- 
fore the war, the supersedure of our sailing 
vessels by foreign-built steamers had begun ; 
and even had that sad event never occurred, 
the results we witne.s to-day would just as 
wazc’ though perhaps more slowly, have been 


reached. The character and mode, then, of 
the trade between this country and Europe 
having undergone a radical change, it is 
strange that, in the various modes of relief 
for a languishing industry, it seems to have 
escaped observation that the need for that 
particular industry has passed away. It is use- 
less to ask Congress to pass laws to encourage 
shipbuilding, now that foreign trade is carried 
on by steam. It would be just as sensible to 
ask for the encouragement of stage coaches by 
protecting them against railroads. 

One shipbuilder asks that Congress shall tax 
Government bonds, because he has discovered 
that capital formerly invested in shipyards is 
now invested in Government securities, and 
he imagines that, if driven away by taxation 
from that form of investment, it will flow back 
to shipbuilding. Another project is, by special 
legislation, to exempt from import duties all 
articles, such as timber, iron and copper 
bolts, anchors, cordage and sails, used in con- 
struction and equipment of vessels, or to allow 
a drawback on such articles when put afloat on 
what poets call their ‘‘native element.” But, 
even if extensive frauds in the revenue could 
be prevented, there are two objections fatal to 
this scheme. If, as is alleged, you consent to 
damage American industry by allowing certain 
articles to come in duty free, if used tor one 
particular industry, how will you resist the 
claims of other callings to a like indulgence 
when their pursuit is unprofitable? What is 
granted to shipbuilders to-day may be claimed 
by carriagemakers to-morrow, and how can 
you in justice make any distinction? 

Even if the opposition of the iron and 
timber trades did not kill any such projects of 
special legislation against their interests, 
another prejudice will be appealed to, another 
cry raised. If all the component parts of 
a ship may be admitted free of duty, why 
not goa small step further, and admit the 
ship itself? If a privilege be extended to a 
whole when in parts, why deny it to the parts 
when united as a whole? But to do this 
would be to repeal the Navigation Laws, and it 
is only necessary to hint that any such profana- 
tion is intended, to enlist the most inveterate 
opposition against any legislation having such 
a tendency, whether real or sup 

An extensive scheme of aid trom the public 
purse, in the form of subsidies to ocean 
steamers, meets with favor among many, 
who see clearly that the palmy days of sailing 
ships are over, and there is actually before 
Congress a bill pledging the Trcasury to the 
payment of several millions of dollars in aid 
of such a project. 

It is the old story of the carter with his 

wheel fast in a rut, calling on Jupiter to help 
him. If individuals cannot help themselves 
in matters requiring knowledge, forethought, 
experience, skill, no money granted by Con- 
gress can supply such deficiencies. Something 
besides capital is wanted to conduct a line of 
ocean steamers successfully. It wants ex- 
perience and brains, and without these, mere 
money is of no use. But there is a yet more 
fatal objection to this project of taxing the 
people an enormous sum to promote what is, 
after all, private enterprise, and that is, that 
the same end might be attained on cheaper 
terms, and by more rational means. 
What is wanted is, the establishment of lines 
of ocean-going screw-steamers, owned and sailed 
by citizens of the United States, At present al) 
such lines are ostensibly owned by foreigners, 
under whose control has fallen all the pas- 
senger and freighting trade between this port 
and Europe, and the profits of the business, 
half of which, at least, ought to inure to us, go 
to enrich our commercial rivals. Besides this, 
our mails to Europe are conveyed by fereign 
steamers, because we have none of our own, 
to our shame and humiliation as a nation once 
having few equals, and no superiors, in mari- 
time affairs. 

The profits of the trade are large. How are 
we toshare them ? The idea of being obliged to 
pay English, French, and German steamers 
to carry our mails, stings us as with the 
infliction of an insult. How shall we wipe it 
out, and vindicate our ancient renown ? 

There is one way in which it may be done, 
and but one. It is very easy to say, build and 
equip better screw-steamers than our rivals : 
our best mechanics and engineers have tried 
to do it, and have failed. There is no use try- 
ing to conceal or deny the fact that, from a 
peculiar combination of circumstances, the 
English are just now able to build and equip 
such ships as we want much better and 
cheaper than we can. Now, when the mer- 
chants in Bremen and Hamburg want steamers 
for the American trade, what do they do? Do 
they make loud outeries about ruining their 
own shipyards if they buy foreign steamers ? 
They are not quite such fools. They send to 
Newcastle, or to the Clyde, buy the vessels 
they want, put them afloat, and run our 
clumsy, wooden, side-wheel boats out of sight. 
The Emperor of the French wants some fast 
screw-steamers for the New York trade: Does 
he say that none but French workmen shall 
build French ships? Not a bit of it. He leaves 





us alone, among all the nations of the world, 


to father such folly. He sends to Napier, on 
the Clyde, an unlimited order to build two of 
the fastest screw-steamers he can, and the 
‘‘Periere” and the ‘Ville de Paris” are the 
results. 

But our Navigation Laws compel us to follow 
quite a different course. They say that we 
must have no screw-steamers unless built by 
American industry; and as such industry, taxed 
as we are, cannot build iron steamers, rather 
than give it partial employment by the repairs 
which a line of steamers having ite headquar- 
ters here would always be requiring, we are 
assured that it would be better for the interests 
of the country that the skilled labor of our 
shipbuilders should, by desuetude, be lost. 
That is, that, rather than be the customers of 
the British shipbuilders, we will do without 
ships: rather than afford any additional 
work to a foreign laborer, our own mechanics 
shall have no work at all: no matter what 
loss by non-use of capital, no matter what the 
humiliation and shame at seeing the carrying 
trade of the world slipping away from us, we 
will face all, we will endure all, rather than buy 
ships where we can buy them cheapest. We 
may be the laughingstock of the world, but at 
least we shali have stuck to our principles. 
We may sullenly retire from all further con- 
test for the supremacy of the ocean, but our 
flag at least shall not be tarnished by floating 
from a foreign-built ship. Other nations may 
enrich themselves by our trade, we may be- 
come poorer and poorer, but we shall have the 
consolation of knowing that we have at least 
been consistent in our stupidity ; and what- 
ever our misfortune, no one shall ever accuse 
us of having blundered into the common sense 
of having bought a ship for one-third less than 
we could build it. 

Now, suppose these laws which fetter our 
industry were removed, what would follow? 
It cannot be pretended that the shipbuilding 
trade, which is now depressed almost to extinc- 
tion, could fare any worse than it does now. 
Is it not natural to suppose that a fleet of ships 
owned here, and sailing from here, would, in 
their repairs and their general management, 
create employment for hundreds and thousands 
of our mechanics? And it cannot be for a 
moment supposed that American capital and 
enterprise would not enter into this field as 
soon as the laws now prohibiting it were 
repealed. On the contrary, and as a further 
instance of the anomalies which such restric- 
tive statutes create, we are well assured that 
ONE OF THE LARGEST OF THE SCREW-STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES NOW TRADING BETWEEN THIS PORT 
AND EvROPE WOULD, ON THE REPEAL OF THE 
Navication Laws, IMMEDIATELY HOIST THE 
American FLaG. That is, that the controlling 
influence in the line is now American, but 
dare not avow itself, nor claim for its ships, as 
being American, the right to carry American 
mails. 

We cannot allow ourselves to doubt that the 
day of the repeal of laws which are doing such 
incalculable injury to our highest national 
interests, is not far off, and only hope that it 
may not be too late. 








Matters and Things. 

Iris stated that the Dictator of Paraguay has 
raised an army of 4,000 women, with ‘‘ Brigadier- 
General Eliza Lynch,” an Englishwoman, at their 
head, The Brazilians, of course, accuse Lopez 
of collecting these women by force, but it is much 
more probable that they are volunteers, incited by 
the example of their brigadier, and confident that 
they can at least use the musket behind entrench- 
ments.——The Quakers, we see from their annual 
return, now number only 13,185 in Great Britain, 
and 2,898 in Ireland, or little more than 5,000 
families in all.__——The total number of students 
in the colleges of Connecticut is 718, Of these, 185 
are from that State, 190 from New York, 77 from 
Massachusetis, 45 from Pennsylvania, 31 from 
Ohio and New Jersey each, and 23 from Illinois. 
Nearly every other State of the Union is repre- 
sented by trom 1 to 15. India was 4, Quebec 1, 
Chile 1, and England 1, the last seven being stu- 
dents at Yale. Of the whole number, 505 are at 
Yale, 75 at Trinity, and 138 at Wesleyan.—The 
sums paid for cable messages by the English press 
for a year amounted to a total of $7,000, against 
$70,000 paid by the American press. The London 
papers only give the briefest telegraphic items, 
and never publish the long cable dispatches on 
public affairs that are common with the leading 
journals of New York.——What a very tremen- 
dous person is Mr. George Francis Train! We do 
not ever remember an incident so grand as his 
appeal from a Dublin Bankruptcy Judge “to the 
Army and Navy of the United States of America.” 
We once heard of a small child, reproved by its 
parents, “‘appealing unto Cesar ;” but that is 
nothing to Mr. Train, who appeals, not to the 
President, but directly to the Army and Navy of 
the United States, who, he evidently thinks, will 
rise against the orders of their commanders, in 
his favor, invade the Bankruptcy Court in Dublin, 
and set the captive free. 





Tuer fancies of collectors in general are inex- 
plicable to all who do not sympathize with their 
passion, Many good stories are told of their 
eagerness and greed. Here is one relating toa 
small etching by Rembrandt. One day that artist, 
struck apparently with the attitude of a dog 





iyips ~ oy determined to etch his portrait. 
@ plate he took up was much larger than he 


required, so that the etching only occupied the 
left-hand corner. sony = he printed an im- 
pression upon a piece of paper, which, though 
larger than was required for the etching, was at 
as large as the plate. The etching looked ridicu- 
lous enough, and the artist accordingly cut out 
the part of the plate containing the little dog,,and 
the rest of the impressions were struck off in this 
reduced size. The first impression, fortunately 
or unfortunately, was preserved, and an ac- 
count of the prices it has fetched at different 
times is a very instructive example cf the 
mania of collectors. We first hear of it at 
Mr. Hibbert’s sale in 1809, where it fetched 
thirty shiltings, the purchaser being M. Claussin. 
He sold it at a small advance of price to a London 
printseller, who disposed of it to the Duke of 
Buckingham for £6, At the Duke’s sale in 1834 
it produced £61. The purchaser made a good 
bargain, nevertheless. A Dutchman heard of it, 
offered the fortunate owner 100 guineas, then 
£150,ithen any price he liked to ask for it ; but no, 
he was proof against all temptation, and kept 
possession of his treasure, till at last, with many 
really valuable prints from the same collection, 
it passed into the British Museum for the sum of 
£120 ; and in that print-room, where there are 
more treasures in the way of engraving to be 
found than in any other collection in the world, 
the visitor may see “a twenty-shilling print on 
£119 worth of blank paper,” all in the space of 
three or four inches. 





THe question of the usefulness of private 
schools, as compared with public ones, is occupy- 
ing much attention in England, and may come to 
arrest attention here. It has been made the sub- 
ject of a commission, from which, one of the com- 
missioners, a Mr. Fitch, reports : 


“The faults of the private schools seem {o me to re- 
flect only too carefully the notions of education which 
prevail among the middle cl of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and to make their chief mistakes in the very ¢ ffort 
to meet the sup; demands ot modern lfe. The 
condition on which a private school exists is that it shall 
please the parents, and the ideal of education which is 
current among the parents is so low that it is often the 
—, and least useful part of education which pleases 








A sentes of severe and very complete experi- 
ments have recently been made at Shoeburyness 
(England), with reference to the feasibility of 
“iron forts.” A target was constructed composed 
of three plates of wrought iron, each five inches 
thick, bolted through, and strutted at the back 
into rigidity. Anti-concussive agents were intro- 
duced wherever practicalle. ‘Ihe bolts were 
sheathed in wood, and provided with elastic wash- 
ers ; leather was interposed between tlic layers of 
plates ; and wooden buffets were applied at inter- 
vals, The whole was practiced on by all kinds of 
guns, rifled and smooth-bore, English and for- 
eign. We have the results summarized in the 
London Spectator : 


‘At 200 yarde the structure proved so good that it 
nee geen! resisted the battering of the 12-inch, 
10-inch, 9-inch, and 7-inch English rifled guns, and the 
American 15-inch smooth-bore, the latier firing a 
charge largely in excess of that for which it was de- 
charge which, looking to the uncertain nature 

the material of the gun, can never be fired without 
more or less of risk. We may say at ouce with regard to 
this last gun that it produced upon the target literally 
no appreciable effects. Its supporters have always 
claimed for it the merit of being capable of inflicting a 
large amount of concussive or — damage, as dis- 
tinguished trom mere penetrative or local eflect. On 
this occasion it was brought to bear under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances for the gun, and unduly un- 
favorable circumstances for the target. That is to say, 
the range was sbort, the charge was large, and the tar- 
get had beforehand b: d by i PP t 
as one peculiarly liable to be destroyed by general 
damage—to be smashed and ‘racked’ to pieces. But 
as a matter of fact the Rodman failed to ‘rack’ in 
any — degree. In one instance, «ven when 
g within a few inches of « bolt, it nevertheless 
tailed to injure it in the least. And as it tailed to rack, 
80 even more my! did it fai) to penetrate. An in- 
dent of a few inches, like the mark of a football upon a 
soft cheese, was all that the gun was able to accomplish 
on plates which our own 10-inch gun, weighing 1'4 tons 
less, firing 60 tb. of powder agains: 83% tb., and shell 
of 400 tb. in lieu of solid shot of 451 h., succeeded in 
actually get through in at least one instance. Never 
was more strikingly exhibited the great superiority of 
our own system of ordnance over that upon which the 
Americans to this day largely depend for the defense of 
their coasts and ficets. e@ say our ‘sy * of ord- 
nance, for our projectiles as much as, or perhaps even 
more than our guns, deserve the credit o1 the achieve- 
ment. It is to the introduction of the formidable Pal- 
heer projectiles that the success of our guos is mainly 
due, 











THE “COOLEST HOUSES IN THE CITY.” 


Wrru the thermometer blandly varying some- 
where vaguely hetween 90 anfl 150 degrees in the mid- 
dle of the day, and anywhere beyond 85 in the evening— 
we confess ourselves unable to determine precisely at 
what point it has hourly measured the heat during the 
past week—with wilted shirt-collars, and moistened 
brows, with an intense desire for iced Croton, and no 
appetite for our natural meals, bow can the curiously. 
inquiring reader suppose that we have attended the 
theatres ? 

The “coolest house in the city ’’—and as we pointed 
out to our readers some two weeks since, every house, 
i. ¢., theatre, in the city, was then pronounced by the 
management to be the coolest—is something like an 
oven in full blast. How then can any critic in bis sober 
senses be supposed to be idiotic enough to devote him- 
self to his calling? How can any reader be supposed 
to desire his doing so? Specially may these questions 
be considered pertinent when there is nothing of 
novelty offered him to talk about, or for them to see. 

It is said that Pike is lookiug after Schneider. 

It is rumored that Mapleson intends bringing to the 
Academy of Music the Italian Operatic Company, in 
which the names of Nillson, Titiens, Kelloge, Morgini 
and Trebelli “star,” with our old friend Arditi as the 
conductor, 

I is known that Grau is at wo~k on the French Thea- 
tre, endeavoring to make it c..amodious and large 
enough for a paying business. 

Bateman will have given us the “‘ Barbe Bleue,” or as 
in his advertisements he politely informs ignorant New 
York, “Blue Beard,” at Niblo’s Garden, undoubtedly 
the “coolest house in the city,”” before we go to press. 

But, who the deuce cares for promised, forthcoming, 
or actual novelty, at the present sweltering period of 
purgatorial endurance? 

——The management at Wallack’s coptinue the “ Let- 





tery of Lite,” and doubtless prey for cooler weather, 
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——At the New York Theatre the Worrell Sisters still 
run the “Grande Duchesse,” wistfully longing for a 
less cal climate. 

—— Fox perspires nightly in ‘Humpty Dumpty,” at 
the Olympic, in the faith that the heated term cannot 
last forever. 

——As we said elsewhere, the “Barbe Bleue” has 
commenced its season at Niblo’s. 

—In the Broadway Theatre, a “Flash of Light- 
ning”’ nightly electrifies the perapiring audience. 

——tThe Bryavts continue ‘‘ Love among the Roses” 
and a “‘ Flask of Jersey Lightning.” 

—Blind Tom announced his appearance in the 
neighboring land of New Jersey during the past week. 

——aAt the Central Park Garden, Theodore Thomas 
still tells the perspiring public that there will be “no 
postponement on account of the weather.” 

——What more can we say, or rather, how much more 
have we the courage and endurance to write about the 
Theatres? Did they offer us any novelty, we should 
regret it, 28 much on their account as on our own, be- 
cause, we candidly own, we should not go to see it. 
We doubt whether any mortal would go to see it. If 
Monday night last emulated the two preceding ~~ 
we disbelieve that any one save the manager and 
critics attended the birth of the anomaly of “ Blue 
Beard.” Should the present weather continue for another 
week, we are firmly convinced that noliving population 
will be left to passanly fill any theatre in this city, be it 
the “coolest ’’ or not. What more, we fearlessly again 
ask our readers, is there for us to say, or that they will 
read, if we say it? 


Howarp GLover’s BENEFIT AT NIBLO’s THEATRE.— 
The pitce-de-résistance was a pretty little operetta, enti- 
tled “Once Too Often,” words and music by the béné- 
ficiare. The characters were, Blanche de Merange 
(Miss Fanny Stockton), Hortense ce Caylus (Miss Will- 
more), Count Marcillac (capitaily acted by Mr. Arthur 
Matthison), Baron Pompernik (Mr. G. J. Hall). The plot 
hinges upon a marriage arranged by the rakish 
Marvillac to entrap the romantic Blanche. The decep- 
tion, however, is discovered by the sharp-witted Hor- 
tense, who feigns love tor the muddle-headed baron in 
order to trustrate the plot against her friend Blanche’s 
happiness. She succeeds in doing so, Marcillac is 
overcome by tue manifold charms of the heroine, as 
represented by Miss Stockton—.aills really in Jove with 
her, and all ends happily. The opera, unfortunately, 
was only accompanied by the pianoforte, but even in 
this mutilated condition it pleased so much, and was 80 
frequently and warmly applauded, that we shall doubt- 
less hear of it again. The long and interesting duet for 
tenor and soprano, including a delighiful tenor 
romance, ‘“‘A Young and Artless Maiden,”” was admir- 
ably sung by Miss Stockton and Mr, Matthison, and was 
applauded to the echo. Miss Willmore was neat and 
unobtrusive, the bass, or rather baritone, heavy and 
uncouth, and want of thorough rehearsal was manifest 
throughout. Mr. Matthison, we must add, has a real 
tenor voice, musical and sufficiently powerful, «nd pos- 
sesses decided histrionic ability. The music of the 
piece is graceful and lively, and pleased all present, 








ART GOSSIP. 

In the University Building a few of the 
artists are yet to be found at work. Mr. John A. Hows 
has returned to his stadio from Connecticut, bringing 
with him a clever sketch, in oil, of the old homestead 
in which Mr. W. C. Bryant, the poet, passed some of 
his early years. From this it is his intention to make 
a large painting. 

Mr. C. G. Rosenberg is engaged upon a figure-piece, 
of cabinet size, which promises well. The subject is 
furnished by modern Irish history—a wild, stormy 
scene, with three “‘ Ribbonmen”’ grouped at the foot 
of a cliff, on the lookout. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson is still to be found in his studio 
in the building referred to, but will probably pass the 
later months of the summer in tke country. He has 
lately made a sketch of an cpartment in a private house 
of this city, and from this he is working up a picture 
introducing portraits of a gentleman and lady. 

Mr. W. J. Hennessy has been visiting the country for 
a few days, but is again in his siudio in the University 
Building. 

Mr. W. Hart has taken leave of the city for the sum- 
mer, and will make Nahant his headquarters for some 
time to come, with a view to obtaining sketches ot 
coast scenery. 

Among the few artiste left in the West Tenth Street 
Studio Building, is Mr. Hubbard, who is engaged upon 
a large upright composition of mountain scenery, 
which he intends tor the winter exhibition of the 
Academy of Design. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


On Nurses anp Nursmna. By Dr. H. R. 

Srorer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This little volume, published in the “ Tracts for the 
People’’ series, contains much advice invaluable to the 
permanent nurse, of whose needs and characteristics it 
particularly treats. It is written with especial refer- 
ence to the mavagement of sick women. 


Goop Srorres. Part IV. Boston: Ticknor & 

Fields, 

This Part contains Thackeray’s ‘“‘Shabby Genteel 
Story,” “From Hand to Mouth,” by Fitz-James 
O’Brien, “Count Ernest’s Home,” by Paul Heyse, and 
* Little Peg O’Shaughnessy,” all very readable stories. 


Farm Tatx. By Geo. E. Bracxerr. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, 


Written in the colloquial style, it presents in an attrac- 
tive manner much information valuable to the young 
farmer. Among the many subjects treated of are: 
“‘ grass-farming,”’ haying, selling produce, butter-mak- 
ing, pigs and poultry, planting tor posterity, etc. 

NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From T. B. Pererson & Bros., Philadelphia : 
*“*Grant and Colfax,’’ ye Edition; a “ Life of 
Schuyler Colfax,”’” by. A. Y. Moore; “ Marictta,”’ a 
Novel by T. A. Trollope, and “Hans Breitman’s 
Party.” 

From Lorine, Boston: ‘* Was it a Ghost 7” 








The Balloon on Fire—The Frightful Situation 
and Wonderful Escape of the Aeronaut, 
Prof. Yard, at Mexico, Mo., July 4th. 


A most thrilling spectacle was witnessed at 
the Fair Grounds, near Mexico, Mo., on Saturday after- 
noon, July 4th. Two aeronauts, named Redmond and 
Yard, had advertised extensively that on that day one 
ofthem would make an ascension iv their mammoth bal- 
loon from the Fair Grounds, and an audience of several 
hundred persons gathered at the appointed hour. The 
balloon was inflated with heated air, instead of gas, by 
placing the open end over a barrel which served as a 
chimney to a small furnace constructed expressly for 
the purpose. At four o’clock the balloon was fully in- 
flated, and Mr. Yard stepped into the basket, and gave 
an order to shut off the heat, and cut the rope by which 
the balloon was held down. Almost at the same irstant 
his partner, Mr. Redmond, ordered more :uel ; a quart 
of coal oil was thrown into the furnace, and the flames 
leaped out of the barrel, and, coming in contact with 
the balloon, it was ignited, and immediately shot up- 
ward with wonderful speed. 

Before Mr. Yard beca ne aware of his perilous situa- 
tion, the balloon bad attained an altitude of more than 
one hundred yards, but the lonely adventurer maiu- 
tained a remarkable composure, and at once proceeded 
to make hinselt master ot his frightful position. When 
the balloon had ascended about one mile, it began to 
deseend slowly, snd the spec who had become 
paralyzed with ccmeternation, gave expression to their 





feelings in loud shouts of relief. Suddenly, however, 
their —— were turned into manifestations of fear ; 


the partially coilapsed and fell over, and the 
aeronaut was compelled to seize the to prevent 
his being dashed to the earth. By ski ly swaying 


& 
the basket and pulling at the ropes, he managed to 
right it, when he found to his surprise that the balloon 
was ing with fearful yo Grasping a rope 
with each band, he steadied himself in the car, and 
awaited the result of his singular excursion. The car 
lod, in a thicket of oaks, and Mr. Yard found him- 
self dang among the branches. was assisted to 
the ground by a party who had closely watched all the 
movements of the balloon, and was found to have sus- 
ed no injuries during his thrilling adventure. 





A Revenue Adventure. 


Ir was in 1829, when I, a rather raw youth of 
two-and-twenty, just commencing the cultiva- 
tion of a promising mustache, found myself 
stationed near Donegal, County Kerry, Ireland, 
in the capacity of Lieutenant of Revenue. It 
will be remembered that this was the troublous 
time of Orangemen, Ribbonmen, and illicit dis- 
tilleries; and my special business being that of 
ferreting out the latter, and seizing upon all con- 
traband liquor, I generally had my hands full. 
These seizures, generally taking place amid the 
lonely hills of Kerry, where the distilleries were 
carried on in secret caves and hidden morasses, 
by a set of hardy and desperate Irishmen, always 
ready to oppose the police, were not unattended 
with danger ; but there was one adventure which 
befell me, of a more peaceable nature than the 
rest, which at the time affected me more unplea- 
santly than any amount of skirmishing or fight- 
ing would have done, 

It so happened that, among the anonymous 
“informing” letters that one morning came to 
hand, was one, giving information of two casks 
of spirits, smuggled from the hills on the night 
previous, by order of Mr. Tremorne, agent of 
Lord , who was the great landed proprietor 
of this part of Kerry; and which casks were now 
securely reposing in that gentleman’s cellar. 
Accompanying the note was an order from the 
superintendent of revenue, commanding the im- 
mediate seizure of the liquor in question. 

Now it so happened that I was greatly indebted 
to Mr. Tremorne (an English gentleman) and his 
family for various kind and flattering attentions 
received since my arrival at Donegal. Many a 
sumptuous dinner bad I partaken of at his board, 
and often had I been invited to a pleasant dance 
at his house, when his pretty niece, Miss Mon- 
tague, happened to be staying there—as was now 
the case. In truth, I had been more impressed 
by the bright eyes of Clara Montague than I had 
courage to show, especially as there was a spice 
of mischief about her which made me rather 
shy of her. I had generally, therefore, sheltered 
my youthful bashfulness beneath the wing of 
Miss Cassandra Tremorne, sister of my host, 
whom I found always extremely kind and gracious. 
To her, some ten or twelve years my senior, I felt 
no timidity in offering those little attentions 
which to a younger damsel would bave appeared 
more pointed—such as escorting her to church, 
or promenading the piazza in the moonlight- 
True, I had observed that she was very senti- 
mental, and that of late she frequently sighed, 
and pressed my arm when leaning upon it; and 
the last time I had seen her she had quoted 
poetry, and remarked that life was desvulate with- 
out some one to love. These signs and tokens of 
sensibility I had in my own mind referred to some 
early disappointment in love, or other sad recol- 
lections of past more youthful days; and I had 
not thought it amiss to express my sympathy by 
a gentle pressure in return. 

Such was my position in regard to the Tremorne 
family; and the reader can now anderstand My 
embarrassment upon finding this disagreeable 
business thrust upon me. How could I go upon 
such an errand to the house where I had been so 
hospitably entertained? How could I wound, 
and as it were, insult the feelings of the family 
by accusing its head (himself a magistrate and a 
sworn foe to the smugglers), of violating the 
laws which it was his duty to enforce? Mrs, Tre- 
morne in especial, a proud, sensitive, and nervous 
woman, would particularly feel the outrage ; 
besides which, it would bé almost impossible to 
keep the matter a secret from the public, in which 
case the reputation of Mr. Tremorne would be 
ruined, and he might even risk losing his magis. 
terial office. 

In this dilemma I summoned my sergeant, 
Floyd, and to him freely explained the affair, 
knowing he was to be trusted. 

‘Very unpleasant,” was his comment, when 
he heard me through; “and I can see but one 
way out of it.” 

** But one way! I confess that I can see none,” 

“Why, you might tip him the wink—give him 
a hint that you may have to visit the Moor this 
evening at ten o’clock, He'll know what to do— 
hey?” 

“Capital! But suppose, after all, the informer 
may be mistaken, and there are no spirits there? 
He’d never forgive my suspicion and officious. 
ness.” 

“Then try his wife, instead ?” 

“Mrs. Tremorne! She’d faint at the first 
word,” 

** The niece, then ?” 

** Miss Montague! good gracious! I—she——” 

**You mean that in that case you’d do the 
fainting? But come, excuse me, lieutenant, and 
if you object to the young lady, the old one will 
do—Miss Cassandra, I think she’s called.” 

Yes, upon consideration, I thought this the best 
plan. Miss Tremorne was good-natured—less 
nervous than her sister-in-law, and more capable 
of acting rationally than her girlish niece. She 
would know how to arrange matters ; and accord- 
ly, the sergeant was instantly dispatched to way- 
lay Miss Cassandra in her regular evening-walk 
in the park, and as privately and delicately as 
possible to give the required “hint”—nothing 
coarse, nothing plainly stated, but the merest 
shadowing forth of the business in hand. 








In an bour the sergeant returned. He had been 
successful in his mission, which he thus related 
to me: ; ‘ ‘ 

Concealing himself in the shrubbery as he saw 
the lady approaching, he stepped forth when she 
was within a few paces of him, and removing his 
cap, bowed profoundly, by way of assurance that 
nothing disrespectful was intended. She had 
started back upon first seeing him, and was evi- 
dently prepared for a scream. 

“Madame,” said the sergeant, hastily, “pray 
do not be alarmed. Iam the bearer of a message 
to you from Lieutenant Charney,” 

**Oh, indeed! from Lieutenant Charney ?” 

“Yes, madame, He requested me to see you 
as privately as possible, and say to you that he 
will call at the Moor at ten o’clock this evening, 
and hopes that you will understand his business, 
and so arrange as that nothing unpleasant shall 
occur.” 

Well, she turned all sorts of colors, and looked 
furtively around, as fearing some one might be in 
sight or hearing—a sure proof that she knew 
already about the spirits. 

“Good gracious,” said she, coloring, “I had 
not expected this so soon. Will not to-morrow do 
as well?” 

“T fear not, madame. The lieutenant is anxious 
to have it concluded as soon as possible, and has 
already arranged for this evening, if you can be 
ready in time, You can, I suppose, ma’am, find 
some one to remove the—the—things, ma’am, 
without the knowledge of the family ?” 

The trunks, you mean?” says she, looking re- 
lieved, and clasping her hands nervously. 

“Trunks!” exclaimed I, as the sergeant here 
paused, 

“Yes. Don’t you see? The agent’s a sly one, 
no doubt, and had the kegs smuggled to the 
Moor in trunks, like any ordinary baggage.” 

“Oh, ah! to be sure! Very cute that!” 

And we both laughed. 

“You think, tlien, sergeant, that all will be 
right?” I inquired. 

**Dog sure. She understood the business at 
once, and though she looked nervous and excited, 
like all.womankind, when there’s anything to be 
done, she’!ll know how to act, depend on’t.” 

At precisely five minutes of ten, accordingly, I, 
at the head of my little party of six men, was 
approaching the house at the Moor. The night 
was still and clear; a new moon faintly illumin- 
ing the scene, and eres | a leaf stirring as we 
walked briskly up the winding avenue. 

Lights shone from various windows of the man- 
sion, for the Tremornes kept late hours, and the 
sound of a piano, and occasional shadows flit- 
ting across the curtains, told me that they had 
visitors, 

I resolved, therefore, to wait awhile, until these 
should have left; and, accordingly, bidding the 
men remain amid the shrubbery, I advanced a 
short distance, keeping in the shadow of a moun- 
tain-laurel, and. stood reconnoitring. 

Hardly had I occupied my station five minutes, 
when a tall, thin figure, dressed in black, stole out 
of a side door, and came rapidly and noiselessly 
toward me. 

**Tg—is it you?” asked a trembling voice, which 
I recognized as that of Miss Tremorne. 

** Lieutenant Charney,” answered I, advancing 
a little into the light. 

She clasped her hands upon my arm, and I saw 
that sbe was trembling. 

**T—I watched for you,” she faltered, 
am so nervous—so frightened.” 

‘* My dear Miss Tremorne,” said I, sympathiz- 
ingly, ‘“‘don’t agitate yourself. There is no cause 
for alarm, if—if you have made the necessary 
arrangements,” 

“Yes,” she whispered, leaning rather heavily 
upon me, “Allis ready; but, oh, this is so sud- 
den, so unexpected—how can I help my feelings 
overcoming me?” 

** Yes,” said I, soothingly, “I know; but be- 
lieve me, all shall be done as delicately as possi- 
ble, s0 as not to wound the feelings of yourself 
and family.” 

** But it will become so public. By to-morrow 
all the country will know of it, and what will peo- 
ple say ?” 

“Trust me, that no one would blame you. 
They would say that you did right; that your 
affections had led: o 

Here she pressed so closely to me, and squeezed 
my hand so hard, that I felt a little embarrassed, 
and paused in my speech. 

“T presume,” I continued, after a pause, ‘ that 
the company will not now remain very long ?” 

“Not long, and therefore must we hasten be- 
fore I am missed. I had to be very artful, and 
pretend to a headache, by way of excusing my ab- 
sence from the company this evening,” she added, 
with a little playful, tender smile. 

‘And the—the—goods—you know. 
they are safe—removed ?” 

“Why, no. I had no one that I could trust, 
and somehow they seemed to suspect something— 
at least Clara did—she’s so prying, and so——”’ 

** Not removed!” exclaimed I, in consternation, 
“Good heavens! what can we do, with those 
thinge still here? It will spoil all.” 

*“*T concluded you would bring some one with 
you to help, and the trunks are now in my own 
room, if we could only get them out, There is no 
danger of our being seen, for no one is in that 
part of the house, and we can enter by a private 
door.” 

There was no help for it, and directing the ser- 
geant to accompany me, in order to assist in re- 
moving the trunks. I followed Miss Cassandra 
to a side entrance, and cautiously along a dark 
passage to a door, before which she paused an 
instant. 

** It is so—so strange,” said she, coyly, “ to ad- 
mit a—one of the other sex into my own apart- 
ment.” 

“But cireuthstances,” I observed, almost as 
bashfully, “ will excuse—will justity——” 

** Hush !” said she, in a low whisper. 

“ Did you hear nothing?” 

“No, Let us hasten, or it will be too late,” 


“]] 


Of course 


She softly opened. the door, and°I stepped inte 

the room, faintly lighted by the moon shining 
h three large windows. Sure enough, there 
was a large-sized trunk standing near the door, 
ready strapped, labeled, and presenting a very 
business averee eee. 
“Ts this all?” I asked. 
“ Except a valise, which I can myself carry,” 
at valise ?” tab 
es ; containing a few light articles.” 

Oh, bottles, I fosume.* 
She looked a little surprised, but made no an- 
swer, except to say: : 

“Be quick with the trunk, or we may be inter- 
Enh 


It was I who now uttered the warning. I 
fancied—it might have been only a fancy—that 
I had caught a sound—something like a sup- 
pressed giggle, at no great distance from us. 

But as I would have turned to summon the ser- 
—— to aid me in the removal of the trunk, Miss 

assandra again laid her clasped hands upon my 
> ag! oy a — my ry , der, 

Oh, dear!” si she. ‘I feel go 
in jaking thig atop.” — 
‘ ear madame, pray do not vex If about 
it. All will now be right, I trust.” pt 

If you could appreciate the sacrifice which I 
am now making!” 

** Sacrifice |” 

** For sake of one I love, it is none, certainly.” 

** Certainly not.” ; 

“* You will remember,” said she, tenderly—“ you 
will remember, in our future years, all that I have 
this night undergone for your sake.” 

**For my sake |” 

‘**For yours only, whom you knowI most love 
on. Good gract Miss Tr I—I-——” A 
: ous, emorne—I—[I—— 
horrible doubt, a terrible suspicion, flashed upon 
me. I withdrew a little from her embrace, and 

with pale face, faltered. 

‘May I ask what—what is contained—whether 
the whisky is in this trunk ?” 

“ Whisky!” she exclaimed, starting back. 

‘Yes, ma’am--the—the spirits, which——~” 

‘Oh, I understand --your feelings have over- 
peseage you, as myself, You need some stimu- 
ant of course ; but I never carry such things in 
my trank. Here, take a little of this.” 

And she took from a closet shelf a small flask, 
and pouring a portion of its contents into a glass, 
anxiously presented it to my lips. In the emotions 
which almost rendered me faint, I took the glass 
and drained it off without coremony. 

“Do you feel better, dearest?” tenderly in- 
quired my fair ooticohooh ena te her hard ca- 
ressingly over my foreh and bending her face 
alarmingly near my own. ‘If so, we had better 
hasten without further delay, or we may be dis- 
covered, and our —— ot happiness defeated.” 

At this interes ing moment, and ‘before I bad 
time to rise from the trunk upon which I had un- 
consciously sank in my momentary weakness, a 
door opposite that by which I had entered, burst 
suddenly open. There stood Mrs, Tremorne, 
holding a lamp in her hand, and relieved against 
a background of a half dozen other faces, among 
which I only was the laughin gone of Miss Mon- 
tague, and that of Mr. Tremorne, biack and 
threatening as a thunder-cloud. 

“Villain!” cried the latter, stepping forward 
and seizing me by the throat. “ Villain! what 
do you here,.in my sister’s chamber ?” 

assandra threw herself forward to my rescue, 

“Let him go!” sie shrieked, “It was I who 
brought him here!” 

“You! and you dare tell me this ?” 

‘Only to—to take away the trunk. We are 
going away. He is my promised husband!” she 
screamed, des — 

“Your husband—that boy! Your grandson, 
you mean?” 

** Brute!” 

‘* Fool! and at your time of life, when you ought 
to know better. But that I am sure you must 
have led the boy into this, I would choke him 
where ho stands, and——” 

He was cut short by a sudden and strong grasp 
upon his own throat, 

* You would oppose his majesty’s officers in the 

rfiormance of their duty, would you?” cried 

‘loyd. ‘‘Here, men! seize him! arrest him! 
He's assaulted his majesty’s revenue officers 
while obeying orders!” 

‘The men, in obedience to the first word, shouted 
from the window, now rushed into the house, 
Some of the assembled party fled—others stood 
still and shrieked—while others again, attracted 
by the noise, rushed upon the scene. 

“* What—what does all this mean?” gasped Mr, 

grasp 


Tremorne, when the sergeant’s rela. 
enabled him to speak, 

“It means that we’ve come here to make a 
seizure—not of your sister, but of two casks of 
contraband spirits, smuggled into the house last 

r. Tremorne turned pale, 


“ How do you know ?” he faltered, 
“Good authority. Here's the warrant,” and he 


ad it aloud. 

** You did not, then, Lieutenant Charney,” said 
Mrs. Tremorne, addressing me—“ you dia not in- 
tend an elopement with Cassandra ?” 

‘*My dear madame, [ assure you I never had 


re 


such an idea, I merely, wishing to spare your 
feelings, requested Miss Tremorne to have the 
spirits removed—or rather, hinted to her that I 
would call to-night on a special errand, and—and 
she, it seems, most unfortunately misunderstood 
my meaning.” 

«1 see!” said Mrs, Tremorne, scornfully ; “and 
served her right.” 

Here Miss Cassandra fell down in a violent fit 
of kicking and screaming. 

“The wretch!” she shrieked, “‘ He has ruined 
my good name! He will have me 
—or expose the family—to—to disgrace! it 
will sue him for—for breach of——” 

“Take her away!” cried the master of the 
house, to the servants ; and my fair inamorata 
was borne kicking and sobbing from the stage. 

What need to explain further? My readers can 
easily imagine all that followed—e' my inex- 
pressible shame and mortification, no led 
with a spice of resentment, on witnessing the mis- 
chievous delight of Miss Montague, who scarcely 
even attempted to restrain it on the stern remon- 
strance of ner uncie. The last words that I heard 
as I left the house, were : 

“Oh, dear! was ever anything sorich? Posi- 
tively as good as a play, to see him sitting 
on the trunk, pale as a lily, and trembling, with 
her arms around bis neck! He, he, he!” 

This night's adventure cured 


as I presume it did with Miss © Ww 
never again saw. She went toreside with o sister 
in Enyland during the of my stay st 


Donegal. 
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Wuex is a pianist like a traveler in the Great 
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SCENE IN THE ISLAND OF CHENIER CAMINA@DA, IN THE GULF OF MEXICO 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


Abyssinia —Funeral of the Widow of 
King Theodore, at Aikhullet. 

Walata T'ekla Haimanout, the only legitimate wife ot 
the late King Theodore, died in the camp of Sir Robert 
Napier, at Aikbullet, on May 15th, just one month after 
the death of her husband. The late queen was about 
eighteen years of age, and is said to have been the only 
person in Abyssinia who was not afraid of the king. 
For the last three years she had been living apart from 
her royal husband at Magdala, in consequence of a se- 
vere quarrel which occurred in the family. The fune- 
ral ceremonies were observed at about seven o’clock on 
the day following her decease. The corpse was laid out 
in a large tent, and long before the hour appointed for 
the service, the remains were surrounded by all the 
queen’s female attendants, who gave expression to their 
feelings of sorrow in agonizing wails. Kach of these 
mourners bore some souvenir of her deceased mistress, 
and portions of her wardrobe, her silver ornaments, 
golden slippers, churms for the prevention of calami- 
ties, and elegant drinking-cups, were waved above the 
heads of the group on short sticks, As the time ap- 
proached for the body to be covered, the attendants 
stamped the ground with their feet, tore their bair, and 
scratched their faces until the blood came. The body 
was bound in several wiuding-sheets, and then a beau- 
tiful Delhi scarf, of rich gold, presented by General 
Napier, was spread over the remains, and the religious 
exercises commenced. Prayers were read, and psalms 
sung by the priests of the church, and at nine o’clock, 
a party of the 40th (King’s Own), attended by the band, 
surrounded the tent, and prepared to escort the re- 
mains to the grave. The body was placed upon a bier 
covered with the Delhi scarf, and was borne on the 
shoul/ers of four Abyssinians. A richly ornamented 
umbrella was carried before the bier, and the priests, 
with the symbols of their office, followed in close proxi- 
mity, As the procession moved off, the soldiers reversed 
their arms, and the band played an appropriate funeral 
dirge. The remains of the queen were deposited in the 
church at Chelikut, three miles from Aikhullet. 


A Night Festival in the Gardens of the 
Conversations-Haus, at Baden, 

Those who are in the habit of paying yearly visite to 
Baden report that that great watering-place has this 
year been completely transformed and beautified. 
Everywhere embellishments, improvements and new 
structures meet the eye, and promenades and gardens 
present themselves as if by enchantment. That famous 
resort of the European beau-monde, the Conversations- 
Haus, is scarcely to be recognized by those heretofore 
tamiliar with ite features. The gardens are now lighted 
Ly gas in the most splendid manner, and a night festi- 
val, such as is represented in our engraving, is like a 
scene ot Fairyland. 


A:tillery Experiments at Shoebuaryness, 


Engiand—Examining the Target after | 


the Firing. 





A s-ries of experiments with artillery on different | 


struciures of iron, designed for land fortifications, was 
commenced on the 16th June, at Shoeburyness, Eng- 
land. One of the targets erected for the purpose of test- 
ing the scheme represented a compartment of the new 
iron fort now being erected in Plymouth Sound, behind 
the breakwater. This target, as well as the other struct- 
ures to be fired at, was erected about one hundred 
yards within the embankment of the Thames, at Shoe- 
buryness. The surfaces were painted with white lines 
in squares, to facilitate the aim of the gunners. The 
guns were located at a distance of two hundred yards 
from the targets, and were the most powerful that 
could be procured. The battery was composed of five 
guns, four of which were of wrought iron, and rifled, 
At the conclusion of the firing, an examination of the 
targets was made, and the officers conducting the ex- 
periments expressed themselves as being well satisfied 





with the results obtained. The upper curved plates on 
the face of the Breakwater Fort target were in some 
places knocked entirely away, and in other parts greatly 
damaged. The extra 56-inch thickening plate, which 
was placed vertically on the right of the porthole was 
broken into several pieces. Taking the targets as a 
whole, however, little was to be seen upon them but the 
slight indentations of the shots. 


The International Maritime Exposition 
at Havre—The Aquarium—The Seal 
Basin. 


The Aquarium is one of the most interesting features 
of the Maritime Exposition at Havre. The ‘‘ Grotte de 
Fingal” is a beautiful grotto in imitation of Fingal’s 
Cave on the island of Staffa, one of the Hebrides, The 
designer of the Aquarium could not have hada better 
model than that famed and curious basaltic formation 
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on the rock-bound coast of Scotland. It is said that the 
imitation is exact, with the exception of the basin that 
surrounds it on all sides, and in which a number of 
young seals sport in unconsciousness of the attention 
of which they are the objects. The interior of the 
Aquarium contains a prodigious quantity of fishes of al! 
kinds, marine plants, shells, and everything accessible 
to man that makes up the population and furniture of 
the ocean dep ths. 


Orphan Asylum and Campof Orphans, 
Established in Algeria by Archbishop 
de Lavigerie. 

The Orphan Asylum established at Ben-Aknoun, near 
Algiers, by the Archbishop de Lavigerie, is pictur- 
esquely situated, and consists, besides the central build- 
ing, of a workhouse, surrounded by vast grounds 
where the children are exercised in all the branches of 
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husbandry. A portion of these grounds is occupied by 
an encampment, which forms the subject of one of our 
engravings. ‘The hospital, installed in well-ventilated 
tents, where the sick receive the aitention of the priests 
and of the army physicians attached to that depart. 
ment, is a distinct division of the encampment. At the 
convent of the Bon Pasteur, near E)-Biar, there is an 
asylum for widows and wives deserted by their hus- 
bands. There, as at Ben Aknoun, tents have been 
erected for the accommodation of those untortunates, 
too numerous to be disposed of within the walls of the 
convent. Nearly twelve hundred children and two 
hundred women receive at these places their daily 
bread, and are taught the labors of the field. The terri- 
ble famine that has visited the native population of 
Algiers renders this noble charity of the archbishop 
peculiarly acceptable, and its value is enhanced by the 
care taken to indoctrinate these suffering people with 
the principles of useful industry. 


Council of Ministers at the Tuileries. 

The Council of Ministers, on whose wisdom, fore- 
thought and sagacity the prosperity of the French Em- 
pire, as well as the peace of Continental Europe, 
depend, assemble weekly, or as the necessities of the 
hour may require, in the Palace of the Tuileries, At 
these meetings for deliberation, the Emperor and Em- 
press are usually in attendance. Our illustration shows 
the positions occupied by this important body at its 
official sessions. The Emperor and Empress sre seated 
side by side, near one end of the table, the latter ap- 
pearing deeply engrossed with the remarks of Marshal 
Niel, the Minister of War, who stands nearly opposite. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs and the President of the 


| Council of State are seated at the left of the Marshal, 


while at the other end of the table are the Finance Min- 


| ister and the Minister of State, both of whom, it is 
' said, enjoy a greater amount of the Emperor’s confi- 


dence than their colleagues, and whose influence is un- 
derstood to be favorable to peace. The three gentle- 
men seated, at a respectful distance, at the Empress’s 
left hand, are M. Pinard, Minister of the Interior; Mar- 
shal Vaillant, Minister of the Imperial Household; and 
M. Baroche, Minister of Justice. In the foreground 
sit Admiral Rigaud de Genonilly, Minister of Marine, 
and M. Forcate de la Roquette. The Emperor takes an 
active part in the discussions of his Ministers, and his 
opinions are always expressed in terms of the utmos 
caution, 


Chenier Caminada, and the Hon. L. Collins. 


Our engraving represents a scene in the 
town of Chenier Caminada, situated on a small island 
in the Gulf of Mexico, near the southwestern coast of 
Louisiana, The island was one of the resorts and hiding- 
places of the pirate Lafitte. The inhabitants at the 
present time are all French, and are mostly engaged 
in the cultivation of orange groves, and in fishing, to 
supply the markets of New Orleans. In the tore- 
ground of our picture is the Hon. L. Collins, a 
French gentleman who occupies the position of Chief 
Magistrate of the town, and who also exercises the 
functions of schoolmaster, legal adviser, and medical 
practitioner. He is surrounded by his scholars, the 
temple of learning b th whose shadow they stand 
having been closed in honor of our artist. 





Hon. John A. Criswold, of Troy, N. Y. 


Tue Hon. John A. Griswold, of Troy, N. Y., 
who was nominated at Syracuse, July 8th, by the Re- 
publican State Convention, ss the candidate of the 
Republican party for the office of Governor of this 
State, was born in Rensselaer Co., N. Y., in 1822, Dur- 
ing his collegiate course he Jaid the foundation of that 
close appiication and that sterling integrity which have 
characterized all his later undertakings, and won for 


| bim the respect and admiration of all with whom he 


came in contact, When quite young he entered upon 
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the mercantile profession, gaining valuable business 
experience in several different branches, and becoming 
an apt judge of men as well as of measures. Seeking 
broader range for his business abilities, he removed to 
Troy, N. Y., where he engaged in the manufacture of 
iron, and, mecting with a generous support from the 
public, he settled in the business, and has been closely 
identified with it ever since. Mr. Griswold appeared to 
ayoid sedulously a contact with the political world, 
while devoting his energy and talents to bis calling, and 
did not hold any prominent position until elected 
Mayor of the eity of Troy, in which capacity he served 
with great credit to himself one term. In 1862 his name 
attained to @ broader range by his nomination for Con- 
gtesa f:om the Fifteenth Congressional District of New 
York. He was elected by s majority of 1,287 votes, and 
on entering upon the duties of his position was honored 
by an appointment on the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
He bas been re-elected twice to bis seat in Congress, 
and is now serving his unexpired term. Mr. Griswold’s 
record during the rebellion was a creditable one, having 
advanced a considerable sum of money from his private 
resources for the purpose of raising and equipping 
troops, and always taking the liveliest interest in the wel- 
fare and successes of ovr soldiers, To his incessant exer- 
tions and generous liberality is due, in a great measure, 
the wonderful success of the Monitor, which reached 
the vicinity of Fortress Monroe, on its trial trip, just in 
season to check the ravages ot the Merrimac, and save 
& vast amount of Government property from the bands 
of the rebels. 


MY DREAM. 
My love! my Jove! last night I dreamed of you, 
I held you close, and kissed your sighing 
mouth, 
Your throat and chin, your checks and eyelids 
fair, 
Your amber locks, made tangled for a snare— 
A rain ef kisses after bitter drouth. 


We stood, I dreamed, within a haunted wood ; 
Through ruined branches shone a pallid moon; 
A solemn wind blew by us, and we heard 
The querulous cry of some ill-omened bird, 
Whose spectral eyes shone dreadful through 
the gloom. 


And yet, I dreamed, we had no thought of fear ; 
How could I fear, who knew you mine at last, 
Sweet body and soul? who wrapped you, gar- 
ment-wise, 
With my great love; who saw within your eyes 
The clear glad tears for anguish overpast! 





My love! my love! your face was wan and white, 
Your languvrous looks had sad and eager 
grown ; 
Your mouth was grieved with praying of dull 
Death— 
To take your life, since suffering came with 
breath— 
To take your life, since it must pass alone, 


We did not tear; a sweet and subtle flame 
Btung through our pulses; in our hearts we 
said— 
Partings and tears, and severed lives there be; 
Others may part and suffer, but not we ; 
Great Christ has willed we should be com- 
forted, 


So went my dream; would God my happy sleep 
‘Had been made one with the last sleep of all! 

To wake and weep, to stretch my hands and 
y cry— . 

Sure ’twere an easier thing at once to die; 
Peace sits beside tife coflin and the pall. 


Lord! I am weary, sick at heart, and sad, 
‘Wasted with famine for this woman’s love; 
Hast thou no pity? Beautiful she is; 
With sweet limbs fashionéd to caress and kiss, 
Boft-eyed, and’ voiced ‘like some ‘shy, cooing 
dove. ’ 


Lord! must I live, and see her move apart, 
A star that shines for others, not for me; 
Lord! if it must be, slay me, that I may 
Live in her thoughts for one short night and 
day, 
Then fade away, and all forgotten be! 


CHRISTMAS UPON A CACHALOT. 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 








We were chasing cachalots in the South Pa- 
cific. We had “struck ile”—pure sperm—to 
some purpose, having “‘tried out” nearly suffi- 
cient to complete the cargo of the ship. Captain 
and crew—all partners in the speculation—we 
were alike jubilant over our successful cruise ; and 
in this state of mind Christmas came upon us, As 
most of us were New Yorkers, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that the day did not act as a 
damper upon our spirits. On the contrary, we de- 
termined it should be kept in the antipodeés, as at 
home, with all due solemnity, and as much cheer 
as could be extracted out of the storerooms of a 
whaler. Such had been the custom of our craft, 
whether cruising amid the icebergs of the Arctic 
Ocean or on the blue bosom of the Southern Sea. 

On the present occasion there was more than 
the ordinary excitement to hilarious thought. 
Like sportemen who have had a good day, we 
were going home with a full gamebag: 

And so near going home! The reflection brought 
Christmas still more vividly before our minds; 
aiid if there was & drawback; it was only the re- 
gret that we could not be at home to spend it 
among sisters, sweet cousins, and other kinsfolk, 

Not the less merry had we determined to make 
it upon the sea; and to carry out this intent, 
every available resource was summoned into con- 
ti{bution. Right cheerfully the captain placed 
his stores at our disposal ; and the cook promised 
to:produce such a spread as was never set before 
a crew of voracious whalemen. 

There was some talk about the absence of tur- 
key, and the goose, too,,was equally unobtainable. 
There were propositions of a substitute in the 
gulls,: noddies,, and gennets that flew thickly 
around the ship. Perhaps an albatross coming 
past at'that’ moment would have stood a chance of 





getting shot, and afterward eaten, but all these 
escaped after furnishing food for pleasure, re- 
partee, and laughter. 

There was no cause for despondency on the 
score of provisions. The ship’s stores contained 
sufficient for the serving of a substantial dinner ; 
plenty of beef, “ prime mess,” with pork, pickles, 
and preserves. There was flour of first quality, 
and big raisins, quaintiy called “ plums,” to make 
the pudding, and brandy to light the bine blazes 
around it. Enough, too, for the indulgence in 
“snap dragon,” which the captain promised we 
should have, 

We were to have soup, and fish, and chowder— 
some albacore caught for the occasion giving a 
chance for the two last. And there were to be 
* gcouse and duff,” and a half score other dishes, 
known only to the chef de cuisine ofa ship. To a 
crew kept twelve months upon salt junk, the pro- 


mised carte appeared epicurean, 


I need not say that the decks had been cleared 
so far as circumstances would permit, cleansed 
and holystoned like a ship of war. Nor necd I add 
that we were all in our Sunday-go-ashores, the 
best our sea-chests could produce, 

Some were got up with as much elegance as if 
a ball had been about to come off on board, with 
Queen Pomere and her court-beauties bespoken 
as partners in the dance; while all were dressed 
with sufficient care to show their respect for the 
day. 

There was but one among us who remained 
*slouchy ’’ on the occasion, and declined to enter 
into the spirit of the ceremonies, It was the 
mate, He was a Plymouth man, and, if I mistake 
not, a “‘ Plymouth brother.” At all events, he was 
of the true Puritan type and stripe, as pifre a spe- 
cimen as ever wore slort crop or sung long cauti- 
cles, 

He was by no means short in person, standing 
full six feet in his whaliag-boots; and he was 
strong-boned and sinewy in proportion, Of an 
extremely taciturn habit, his voice was rarely 
heard, except when put forth in discharge of his 
duty ; and then in such Jugubrious tones, that the 
orders given by him appeared to issue from the 
hold of the ship. 

During the whole cruise, of now twenty months’ 
continuance, he had never been seen to smile ; 
and on this bright Christmas morning, when 
everybody around him was giggling in joyous 
glee, his countenance appeared gloomier than 
ever, 

Nobody took any note of tuis, All knew the 
idiosyncracy of Elijah, or ‘‘ Lige,” Coflin, for such 
was the funerea! appellation of the first mate ofour 
ship. They knew that he never took any part in 
their sports; though if it had been to hold a 
prayer meeting he would have acted as its leader, 
and had -been heard frequently to deplore the 
wickedness of the crew in not making this one of 
our daily practices. , 

Notwithstanding his somewhat unamiable dis- 
position, he was not despised. All knew him to 
be as thorough a seaman as ever trod the deck 
of a ship, and as good a whaleman as ever hurled 
spear or harpoon.’ If unsocial, he was not tyran- 
nical; and although there was not one of the 
crew who could “cotton” to hiny, there Were none 
who regarded him with contempt. 

No doubt many, upon that Christmas Day, 
would hive been glad to hdve seen him cheerful 


| along with the rest, but ‘féw took noté of the sha- 


dow that had gathered darker upon his brow, and 
fewer still would have taken the trouble to account 
for it. Those who did, set it down to the well- 
known proclivity of his nature—which was, or 
seemed to be, to feel sad when others were smil- 
ing. 
Accustomed.to the solemnity of our first officer, 
we, the common hands, were but little affected by 
it; much less on that merry morning, when duty 
was relaxed, and his authority for the time in 
abeyance. 

The sun had passed over the meridian, and the 
savory odors oozing out of the galley and float- 
ing in the direction of the forecastle admonished 
us that ere long the dinner would be dished. 

We were in the spring-tide of pleasurable anti- 
cipation, when, at that moment, a cry, coming 
from aloft, pealed down upon the decks, causing a 
change in the countenance of every one who heard 
it. 

It was a shout we had of late often listened to, 
but perhaps never before with less pleasurable 
feelings. Nay, I can say, with certainty, that 
never before did the cry, ‘‘ She blows!” ring along 
the decks of a whale-ship creating less excitement 
among her crew. There was emotion, and enough 
of it, But it was regret, not joy. 

“Where away?” in long-drawn, lugubrious ca- 
dence, asked a voice easily recognized as that of 
the first officer. 

“Larb’rd bow!” was the response from the 
masthead, ‘“ There she blows!” 

We would not have been whalesmen to have 
sat still under such exciting dialogue ; and in two 
seconds’ time all hands were crowded upon the 
larboard bow, looking off into the distant ocean, 
Not so distant either, for the “spout” that be- 
trayed the breathing of the huge leviathan was 
seen scarce three cables’ length from the ship. 
From the thick, burly form of the white vapor- 
cloud, we could tell that the whale was a cachalot ; 
but it was near enough for us to distinguish his 
species by.other well known signs, as the square, 
blunt head, the protuberant “‘bunch” of the 
neck, and the “hump,” with ite “ridge” declin- 
ing toward the tail. 

We could see, too, that he was an old bull, 
“piebald ” and “ grayheaded,” one of the largest 
we had encountered upon the cruise. 

** By jingo, a hundred barreler!” exclaimed one, 
as we first caught sight of the huge creature; 
“and goin’ as slow as a plow-ox! see there! 
spouting out, and he hain’t sounded! he wants 
the iron into him!” 

Just at that moment there were few among us 
who cared for a chase or a capture, The delecta- 
ble fragrance floating forward from the galley 





kitcheg, had a hold upon ts stronger than any 
cetaccous attraction; and had the cachalot been 
a cow, or eVen a whole school of cows, we might 
have resisted the temptation to go after it. 

But a splendid bull—“‘a hundred barreler,” as 
the man had described it, with sperm oil at sixty 
dollars to the barrel, “case” and “junk” in pro- 
portion—this was a different affair. As I have 
said, we were a joint-stock crew—all sharers in 
the “‘take”—and our duty to the ship and to 
ourselves forbade us hanging back, 

It was tantalizing to be called away at such a 
moment, but ten times more go to let the cachalot 
escape. Six thousand dollars was too much for 
the enjoyment of a dinner—even a Christmas one! 
Besides, the bull was now close upon our quarter, 
disporting himself under our very noses, as if in 
proud defiance. Where was the whalesman who 
could stand it? 

It needed not the captain’s voice—just then 
coming from the quarter-deck—to encourage us. 

“We must have him aboard, boys,” cried he. 
‘Just the dish to crown our Christmas dinner. 
He'll stand for both goose and turkey, and give us 
enough oil besides to complete our cargo. Let’s 
postpone dinner, then, till we’ve struck him, We'll 
eat with a better appetite, and I'll draw double 
rations of the best old Bourbon.” 

“All right, captain; all right; we’re ready!” 

“Out boats, then, and tohim, Fifty dollars to 
the first boat that makes fast!’’, 

With an alertness only known to the crew of a 
whale-ship, the boats were soon lowered and 
manned, and we were soon in full chase of the 
cachalot, 

I was one of the crew of the larboard boat, and, 
of course, under the command of the first mate, 
who is header of this boat. There were three 
other rowers besides myself and the boat-steerer ; 
in short, the usual complement. Stimulated by 
the thought of a sixth share in the fifty dollars, 
we, the rowers, did our best pulling, and suc- 
ceeded in laying the larboard boat alongside the 
leviathan before either the starboard or waist boat, 
had got within a hundred yards of it. In another 
instant our boat-steerer stood to his feet, and 
poising his harpoon on high, plunged its socket 
deep into the blubber of the whaie, just under the 
neck bunch. We saw that we were “ fast.” 

“Give way there, give way !” shouted the mate ; 
and to the order we pulled off, to avoid the broad 
flukes, now lashing the water into foam. 

Only for a few seconds did the “ bobtailing” 
continue, and then, to the cry ‘*There he goes— 
eyes out!” the cachalot started off to windward 
like a horse dragging upon the bit and maddened 
by the spur that still rankles between his ribs, 

Out went the line to its last fathom, and then 
becoming taut, our boat was carried through the 
water as if towed by a fast steamer. For a full 
half hour did this strange towing continue, till first 
the boats.and then the ship sank out of our sight. 

Some of us began to feel alarmed, the boat- 
stecrer among the rest, and counseled cutting off 
and letting the whale go, 

But Lige Coffin would not listen to such coun- 
sels, 

**No,” drawled he, in his strange, singing voice. 
** He’s had the harpoon, ahd we've got to give him 
the lance. He won’t go much further now. 
Don’t ye seé he’s a blowin’ blood.” 

We looked. The cachalot was again spouting 
—the spout each moment rising higher and show- 
ing a tinge of red, that became deeper and 
deeper as the huge creature breathed out his own 
blood! 

** Now he lays to. Haul line, my hearties ; haul 
line!” 

Dropping our oars, we commenced pulling upon 
the harpoon line, 

We were soon once more close alongside the 
wounded whale, when the mate, seizing one of 
the lances, leaned forward over the bow of the 
boat, and thrust with all his strength, several 
times retiring the weapon and dealing a fresh 
blow. 

The huge bull attempted to sound; but 
weakened with the loss of blood, now gushing 
thick and fast through his spont-hole, he could 
only sink himself a few feet below the surface, 
while the mate, still plying the spear with well. 
directed strokes, soon dispatched him, and he 
lay like a log upon the water. 

It was now necessary to return for the other 
boats, to assist in towing the carcass to the ship, 
or else bring the ship to the carcass, 

To make sure of finding it, the boat-steerer 
scrambled up on the cachalot’s back and stuck 
one of the flag-signals into the hump that stood 
highest above the water. 

This done, the harpoon was cut out, and the 
boat-steerer returning to his place,, we com- 
menced rowing back. 

We had got but a short distance from the dead 
whale when the boat-steerer, looking ahead, 
cried out : 

“She blows! she blows! she blows!” 

“Where away?” was the question asked by 
Lige Coffin. 

** Larboard bow—two points—most dead ahead. 
Bearin’ down on us!” 

Once more our boat’s crew were in a state of 
wild excitement. And nowonder. We had killed 
one cachalot, and there was the chance of strik- 
ing another. Glory and gain crowding upon us 
together. y 

“Ship oars and lay too!” sung out Coffin. “It’s 
a cow and her calf; they’re running this way, 
Look alive, Bill, and let the sucker have it first.” 

The mate had scarce finished speaking when 
the cachalot came surging along—a cow, as re- 
ported, with her young calf, a “ sucker,” swim- 
ming by her fin. 

The calf was nearest, and in another second of 
time the harpoon was sticking in his side. 

The creature rolled over at the stroke, and lay 
lifeless on the water, 

The calf killed, we had no fear of the mother 
making away, and the cow at.once came, too, 


The boat carried a second harpoon, and, seizing 
this, the steerer launched it. 

It struck, burying itself deep in the blubber ; 
and the mate cried out : 

“ Fast 1” 

But instead of the cow staying u the 
as expected, she “ breached” Brose hot se 
water; and then coming down with a terrific 
am ran “‘headout,” taking the line along with 


The cord was soon taut, and away we went for 
# second drag, this time going with greater 
velocity than ever, 

We were soon out of sight both of sucker and 
slain bull, and even the flag had disappeared, 
before the cow came to a stand. 

When she did so, we commenced hauling line, 
but with greater caution than before, knowing 
that there was greater danger in the chase we 
were pursuing. 

We had got close to the cachalot, lying stil] 
upon the surface, when all at once we saw the 
convex curving of the “‘ ridge,” and the tail turn- 
ing upward. 

“There goes flukes !” cried the steerer; “ she’s 
going tosound, Look out for squalls!” 

As he spoke, the cachalot elevated her flukes 
high in the air, and, poising herself perpendicu- 
lari» — upon her head, disappeared under 
water 

We were pulling hard to get off to a safe distance 
when # sudden shock struck the boat, and in the 
midst of a continuous crashing I felt as if I was, 
falling from a scaffold—the only difference in the 
sensation was that I was going up, instead of 
downward. 

Before finishing the reflection the order was 
reversed, and I found myself descending head- 
foremost into the sea. 

I must have been tossed high in the air, to 
judge from the depth I went under the water ; for 
as I ceased sinking and began to buoy up again, 
there was thick darkness around me, 

On returning to the light, and getting the brine 
out of my eyes, I looked abroad for the boat. 
There was no boat in sight. And my companions] 
Where were they? There was not one of them to 
be seen! Nothing upon the surface, neither boat 
nor body! Even the huge creature that had 
fluked us was not there, She had not returned 
from her soundings. I was alone upon the way- 
less water! 

It was not waveless. A fresh breeze had 
sprung up, and with it waves, that were beginning 
to show crested. But for this, no doubt, I should 
have seen some of those who had been cast into 
the sea along with me. They must still be near, 
like myself buffeting with the billows. 

I called aloud, but received no answer. A gull 
swooping overhead, croaked the only reply. 

I struck out to swim, in hopes of finding some 
fragments of the boat; for my senses had now 
grown clearer, and I felt sure it had been shattered 
by the cachalot’s tail, 

But I swam on, without seeing signs either of 
the boat or those who had manned it. 

I turned and swam in the opposite direction ; 
and then turned again, and swam I knew not 
whither. Neither wreck nor wrecked could be 
seen | 

I stopped striking, and lay stili upon the water. 
I was an excellent swimmer, and able to keep afloat 
for a great length of time, I had paused to 
reflect on what I had best do. 

My first thought was to swim to the ship. But 
where was the ship! She might be north, or 
south, or east, or west of me; to the right or to 
the left, before or behind. But what mattered 
jt about the direction? Even had I known it toa 
point, and kept it to a point, I could not possibly 
have reached her. She was out of sight when we 
struck the bull whale. Out of sight would mean 
six nautical miles. Few men could swim such a 
distance, and certainly not I, I knew this, and, 
knowing it, had not the courage to attempt it. 

Perhaps I might have done so had I been sure 
of the direction ; but altogether ignorant of this, 
I lay despairingly upon the wave. 

I did not remain long inactive. A thought 
came up that excited fresh hope. I remembered 
the dead cachalot—the bull. The carcass could 
not be so very far off. By reaching it I might be 
saved, 

Oh! if I could only sight the signal flag, or 
even tell the direction in which it was flying. 

I raised myself erect, and looked over the 
waves. I swept the horizon around and around, 
The bit of bunting would have been a glad sight, 
but it greeted not my eyes. No flag floated any- 
where. Only the crested swell broke the level 
line of the sea, 

It would not do to remain stationary. I should 
only tire out, go under and drown. 

Stimulated by this thought, I once more struck 
out, trusting to chance. 

And chance carried me, if not to safety, at least 
to companionship. 

I had progressed about a cable’s length, when 
I saw something dark upon the combing of a 
swell. It was the figure of a man apparently 
standing erect, but immersed waist deep in the 
water. Was he dead, or alive? 

The strange apparition was directly in the track 
1 had been pursuing, and I swam on toward it, 

On getting nearer, I could see that the man still 
lived, and that he was straddling a piece of tim- 
ber—a portion of the broken boat, I could see 
who he was—Lige Coffin, the mate—and that he 
still carried in his hand the lance he had been 
wielding against the whales! 

He was using its broad blade as an oar, and 
making way through the water. 

I shouted and swam toward him. 

** Don’t come near me!” he said, in a sepulchral 
tone. “Don’t come near me! The bit of timmer 
I’m on is only sufficient for one. As you value 
your life, don’t come near me!” 

While saying this, he held the lance poised, and 
pointed toward me in a threatening manner, 





There was no mistaking the tone, nor the dark 
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took out of his hollow eyes. These, without the 
gesture, would have satisfied me as to his inten- 
tion. 

But there was somothing else still more con- 
vincing. At that moment the wave rolled up a 
form right before my face. It was the body of a 
man. I sawit was Bill, the boat-steerer! I saw 
he was dead, and his corpse was nearly cut in two 
by a broad blade-wound right across the ab- 
domen! ‘ 

“You see that !” said Coffin, pointing to the 
unsightly gash. “It was all his own doing. He 
would insist on taking a seat beside me, and that’s 
how the affair ended. Take warning by him, and 
don’t come near me.” 

Horrified at the terrible revelation, I was about 
to fall back and leave Coffin to himself. But the 
corpse was beside me, and to get out of its ghastly 
presence I swam on after him. 

I took care to keep beyond his reach. The 
expression upon his countenance, added to what 
Ihad seen, admonished me sufficiently for this, 
I could see that it was not anger; nor yet any- 
thing of inhumanity—only a determination to 
take care himself—the mere instinct of self-pre- 
servation. He was not a manof either cruel or 
brutal nature ; and, as I swam on, with my eyes 
fixed on his, I fancied I could perceive in them an 
expression of pity. 

“Can you see nothing?” I asked; ‘you are 
higher up. Look around, for heaven's sake! 
Perhaps there may be something in sight, if only 
an oar or another fragment of the boat.” 

He acceded to my request, and commenced 
scanning the sea, 

I watched every motion of his features, noted 
every glance of his eye, with the anxious earnest- 
ness of one who in the glass of the clairvoyant 
expects to behold his future. I watched till his 
eyes turned back to me with a dull look of dis- 
appointment, 

“ Nothing,” he aid. ‘** Ne’er a thing in sight.” 

* The ship ?—the flag upon the dead whale ?” 

“Neither ; I wish there was. It’s one or t’other. 
I’m lookin’ out for myself.” 

Once more 1 swam despairingly ; still keeping 
himin sight—still near. 

I fancied he did not like this, and would have 
been glad had I fallen behind. But I was deter- 
mined not todoso. It would be something to die 
in the company of a fellow-creature. 

All at once he erected himself and looked out, 
as if something had come under his eye. 

** What is it?” Lasked eagerly. 

‘Wal, I thought I saw an oar—somethin’ that 
looked like it.” 

“Where? In what direction :” 

**Out thar to the right—your larboard. Hadn’t 
ye better swim that way and see?” 

Inspired by hope, I struck off and swam on, 
guided by his voice. 

Af'cr going a good way, I reached the object 
seen. It was not a boat’s oar—only a strip of 
brown seaweed, that came clinging across my 
breast, 

I turned to go back. The thought struck me 
that it was a trick—a ruse to getrid of me, I 
swam toward him with a half-formed determina- 
tlon to contest with him the possession of the 
wreck, 

I was young and strong. He too was strong, 
though older. He was of herculean frame, far 
tougher and more sinewy than I. And, morover, 
he was armed with a deadly weapon, and had 
* given proot of the skill with which he could wield 
it. The chances would be against me, 

On the other side there was death—death by 
drowning; slow it might be, but certain. I felt as 
if I would prefer meeting it in some quicker way, 
even by a desperate struggle, such as I had half 
determined upon. 

I could swim much faster than he was going, 
and was soon close up to him again. 

On coming near, I saw that his eyes were fixed 
upon me, reading my features. He seemed to 
have a suspicion of what was passing within me. 

**T warn you again,” he said, “not to come 
near me, If you intend attempting it, make your 
peace with God, Assure as you do so, I'll run 
you through with the lance ; remember Bill!” 

It was clear that he could and would have done 
so, and I contented myself with once more swim- 
ming in his wake, maintaining a safe distance 
between us. 

Once again the dark thought came over me. 
Was I to sink and drown while a chance of life was 
still possible? The fragment of wreck would float 
one of us—might sustain one till something came 
in sight—the ship or the signal! What right had 
he to it more thanI? Besides, he was older, had 
seen more of life, and longer enjoyed it, For me 
to be thus cut off in my early days, in the very 
prime of my manhood! Oh! life at this crisis 
seemed sweet, and fearful the reflection that I was 
to lose it. With the cold waves around me, I shiy- 
ered at the terrors of death! 

And then my thoughts changed, Perhaps, after 
all, it would be better to die at once. Even could 
I wrest the piece of timber from him, what then? 
There seemed but slight chance of being saved 
by that. It might also end in death, slow and 
lingering ; death, too, with sin upon my soul—the 
crime of a cruel murder, for I knew he was but an 
indifferent swimmer, and, left to himself, must 
soon sink beneath the waves. My spirit seemed 
to purify itself by these last reflections, and I de- 
termined to leave him unmolested. 

I now felt as if I could meet my fate with a de- 
gree of resignation. I knew that the end was 
near, for I was fast becoming enfeebled. I could 
not keep afloat much longer. Should | suspend 
my stroke, and at once put an end to the agony? 
It was horrible to feel myself dying, as it were, by 
inches ! 

I had half resolved on lettiag go hold upon life, 
It was but to cease swimming, and then all would 
be over. But irresolution was upon me, a sort of 
stupor, under which I continued the mechanical 

action of my arms. 

I was startied from it by once more hearing the 





voice of the mate. He spoke as if he had con- 
ceived a sudden sympathy for ms, as if touched 
by my situation. Perhaps he too was thinking as 
I—of the utter hopelcssness of escape, and the sin 
of selfishness he was himself committing. 

He had pronounced my name. I turned my 
eyes toward him cn hearing it. “Swear to me!” 
said he—‘“‘swear by your hopes of heaven, that 
you will get off the bit of boat, whenever I ask 
you to do so ; and I will swim a while and let you 
have a rest. Thar’s just a chance we may both 
be saved. The wind’s gone down again, and we 
may come in sight either o’ the ship, or the whale. 
Will you swear, as I ask you ?” 

It is not necessary to say that I closed with his 
generous offer. Had he required it at that mo- 
ment, I should have ceased striking, and permit- 
ted my body to go to the bottom. Any sacrifice 
he might have asked. He slipped off into the 
water, and I took his place on the raft. Under 
my lighter weight it rose to the surface, but I 
could tell it would not have sustained both. He 
even entrusted me with the lance to paddle it 
along ; for, from his observation of the sun, he 
believed we were going in the direction of the 
ship. He had no need to fear me now. I would 
have pierced my own breast sooner than his, 

In a short time we again changed places, and 
again ; each taking a spoll at swimming while the 
other rested. 

Was it God that rewarded us for our mutual 
forgiveness? Surely it was His hand that aided 
us for thus endeavoring to assist one another? I 
thought so then, and shall continue the thought, 
I thought so, as, sitting astride that tiny fragment 
of a broken whale-boat, I caught sight of a strip of 
red rag floating from a thin stick just seen above 
the combing of the swell, 

“We are saved!” I cried, dropping off into the 
sea and calling to my preserver to take my place, 
**We are close to the dead whale. See! yonder 
is the flag; mount up here, and keep your eyes 
upon it, Thank heaven we are saved!” 

Ten minutes’ more paddling of our frail craft ; 
then it lay neglected in the water, to drift where- 
ever waves and winds might carry it. We had ob- 
tained a more trustworthy support on the carcass 
of the cachalot! 

The whale, one of the largest, lay high. We 
had boarded it between the flukes, that rested on 
the surface of the water. Worn out with the tcil of 
our protracted struggle, we had fallen exhausted 
on the “ small,” and lay for some time without ex- 
changing speech. On recovering breath and 
strength, we scrambled up the “ridge” and 
reached the protuberance out of which stood the 
lance carrying the signal. Judge our surprise, 
when, on looking over it, we saw three human 
bodies stretclied along the back of the whale, near 
to the neck hunch. We recognized them as our 
late companions in the boat. Were they dead or 
asleep? Neither. Like ourselves, they had drop- 
ped down exhausted, having swam all the way 
from the scene of our disaster. They had reached 
the carcass but a short time before us. 

Our shout of surprise startled them, and they 
were instantly on their feet, exchanging congra- 
tulations. Where was Bill? 

I glanced toward the mate; I saw that he was 
looking furtively at me. There was something in 
his eye that said, ‘Be silent!” The question re- 
mained unanswered. 

The others had been more fortunate than we— 
that is, in the direction they had taken. They had 
struck off together, and being all first-rate swim- 
mers, had kept side by side. Chance had carried 
them right toward the whale, and, having seen 
the flag soon after starting, they had kept on 
toward it. The mate had made a mistake, and 
gone some way in the opposite direction. He was 
changing his couree when I came up with him. 

We were now together again—the boat’s crew— 
the steerer alone missing. Our congratulations 
were but brief, and soon ceased to be spoken, 
Soon did our despondence come back, as we began 
to realize our situation. We had obtained only a 
temporary respite. We had been saved from 
drowning but to die a far more fearful death. 

There was no ship in sight—not so much as a 
spar; and we were in the middle of the wide, way- 
less ocean. Our comrades on the whaler might 
search for us, and search in vain, Evena ship at 
short distance can be seen only in the clearest 
weather, and we were but a speck that might es- 
cape the most carefully-directed telescope. Our 
apprehensions became keen ag ever—keener and 
keener as the hours passed, and our eyes swept 
the sea, unrewarded by the sight of a sail. We 
thought no longer of our lost comrade. We were 
thinking too much of ourselves, and the still more 
fearful fate which seemed in store for us. 

We suffered, too, in body as in spirit. The 
squall had passed, leaving the sea under a heavy 
swell, But the breeze had also died away, and 
the sun glared down upon the glassed surface 
with a fervor that drew the perspiration from 
every pore of our skins. We thirsted almost to 
choking. Hungry we were, and might have 
thought of that Christmas dinner on board the 
ship. By this time our shipmates would be eat- 
ing it, and we not sharing in the cheer. But we 
thought not of such things. Our minds were too 
much occupied with the terror that surrounded 
us—with doubts and dark fears for the future 
before us. 

Though standing upon a mountain of meat, we 
did not deign to partake of it, and on that Christ- 
mas day we went without our dinner ! 

Perhaps on the morrow we should be less 
dainty. We thought so when it came, and the 
sun rose over the sea, shining only on ourselves, 
Still no ship in sight—nothing but the blue sky 
above, the glistening water around us. 

Still worse, it was dead calm ; and we knew that 
the ship could not come near us, even if they 
knew the direction ! 

The thought was maddening. So too our thirst 
now becdme intolerable. The very sight of that 
shining sky and the liquid we dared not drink, 
only maddened us the more.~ Only one in such a 





situation can truly realize what must have been 
the sufferings of Tantalus. 

Twelve o'clock, noon, and we had reached the 
acme of our agony. Our thirst could not be 
greater, at least not more keenly felt. Hunger 
we knew no more, We had breakfasted upon 
blubber. We could dine and sup upon it. We 
could do this every day, for a long time, till we 
should feed upon carrion. 

But we knew it would not come tothat. Thirst 
would not allow it. Death by this would spare us 
the foul repast. Another day, and another night, 
O God! will it never end? 

How often might be heard such exclamations 
among us, 

And curses, too, began to be heard—directed to 
the sea, the sky, and the birds, whose broad white 
wings often cheated us with the semblance of a 
sail! Twice had it been cried, and twice had the 
tongue been cursed that gave speech to the delu- 
sive declaration. 

But there came athird hail—this time from the 
lips of Lige Coffin, and this time with a sail in 
sight. A breeze had sprung up, and there was a 
vessel bearing down upon us! 

We were at first slow to believe it; loth to be 
again cheated by the white wing of a gull, and we 
stood with strained eyes—the orbs almost out of 
their sockets, 

“Tt is asail! Our own ship! God be praised 
for the sight! 

All five of us fell upon our knees, and prayed! 

Our agony was over—the terrible time had 
passed. We saw that the ship had discovered the 
signal flag, and was heading straight toward it. 

At a cable’s length she lay to. 

We saw the boats lowered, all three of them 
coming for us and for the cachalot. 

We staggered into the first that struck bow 
against the carcass, and were rowed direct to the 
ship. 

“ Where is Bill?” was the question asked by the 
captain, as we stood upon the quarter-deck. 

* Drowned Pf’ was the answer, given in the deep 
voice of Elijah Coffin, 

Once more I glanced in the face of the first 
mate, Once more! saw in his eye something that 
said, “ Be silent.” 

While he lived I did not betray him. He is dead 
now, and the truth can no longer harm him, He 
was drowned upon his next cruise, before twelve 
months had expired—before the anniversary of 
that dread day, when we had spent our Christmas 
upon a cachalot, 








Excursion of the 7th Regiment, N. Y. S.N.G., 
to Norwich, Conn.—The Grand Ball in the 
Pavilion, on the Evening of July !Oth. 
Frmay, July 10th, was a grand gala day to 


the citizens of Norwich, Conn., in consequence of a 
visit paid them by the famous 7th Regiment of New 
York city. Probably no excursion in which the regi- 
ment has yet participated has been a more decided 
success than its Eas‘ern trip. The soldiers were re. 
ceived with the most complete and extensive arrange- 
ments, expressive of a generous and sincere cordiality, 
and with a manifest disposition on the part of their 
hosts to secure for them the greatest amount of plea- 
sure in the shortest time. The regiment proceeded 
to Norwich on board the elegant steamer City of 
Lawrence, and whiled away the hours of the sail with 
dancing, music, lively gossip, and various speculations 
on the manner of their reception by the hospitable 
Norwichians, The arrival of the regiment at the 
steamboat’s wharf was announced by a salute of 
thirteen guns, and in a few moments crowds of men, 
women, and children, were seen pouring into sight 
from every direction. 

Atter landing, the soldiers marched through tlie 
princips! streets of the city, and then repaired to 
Williams's Park, where they went through the menua! 
of arms, and pertormed various military evolutions, 
with a precision and grace that elicited the warmest 
approba‘ion of the delighted citizens. The regiment 
was then formally received, in a felicitous address, by 
Mayor Blackstone, who, on concluding his remarks, 
introduced General Williams, a veteran of the war 1812, 
by whom brief remarks, descriptive of the historical 
associations of the city, were made, amidst the most 
profound silence. 

After some of the choivest selections from the 
musical repertoire of the regiment, the visitors, escorted 
by the reception committee, and the invited guests, 
marched toa most sumptuous banquet, arranged under 
the direct management of Colonel Converse, an old 
and highly-esteemed citizen. Toasts followed the dis- 
posal of the solid portion of the feast, and pleasant 

were made by the municipal authorities, the 
officers of the regiment, and several veterans of 1812. 

The festivities of the day were brought to an end 
with a grand ball given in honor of the visitors, within 
a huge canvas pavilion, kindly donated for the occamon 
by the City of Boston, At this entertainment there was 
ao array of beauty, both of persons and costumes, but 
rarely excelled. The young ladies of the city turned 
out in a goodly battalion, and with their richest toilets, 
while the soldiers looked the embodiment of all that is 
noble and attractive. The pavilion was brilliantly 
lighted, and ornamented with descriptions of welcome 
mottoes, and the National and State colors, and the 
ladies and gentlemen who did the honors of the occa- 
sion acquitted themselves with becoming grace. 

Dancing was kept up until midnight, when all music 
ceased, a sudden flurry sesmed to take possession of all 
the participants, and each one commenced a farewell 
handshaking with his fellow. By one o’clock the entire 
regiment hai embarked on the steamboat, and after 
expressions of mutual satisfaction and respect, the 
boat steamed off for the homeward trip—reaching this 
city at eleven o'clock, when the regiment proceeded 
to the armory, and was dismissed, 

Our artist takes pleasure in acknowledging the very 
valuable and courteous services rendered by Colonel 
Emmons Clark, of the 7th, Colonel Converse, Mayor 
Blackstone, and Mr. Huntington, of Norwich, Conn. 








Grand Ratification Meeting at Tammany Hall. 
New York City, July 10th. 

A GRAND mass meeting was held at the new 
Tammany Ha)!, Fourteenth street, on Friday evening, 
July 10th, for the purpose of formally presenting to the 
Hon. Horatio Seymour, of New York, and Gener«! 
Francis P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, the nominations of the 
National Democratic Convention for the offices of Pre- 


-] 


sident and Vice-President of the United States. The 


plattorm to be erected over the sidewalk, and to the left 
of the main entrance. This was appropriately orna- 
mented with flags and patriotic devices, upon which 
fittul shadows were cast by the swaying Chinese lan- 
terns extending in a line from the roof of the Hall to 
that of an opposite building. A very strong calcium 
light was displayed on Third avenue, and another in 
front of the Academy of Music, by which a very beauti- 
ful effect was produced on the building and its sur- 
roundings. By eight o’clock the large hall was filled to 
ite utmost capacity, while those who were unable to se- 
cure sitting or standing privileges within the building 
repaired to the street and took position about the plat- 
form. The inside meeting was called to order by Au- 
gust Belmont, Esq., and the nominations were formally 
presented to Messrs. Seymour and Biair by General 
George W. Morgan, of Ohio, after which both of these 
gentlemen accepted the honor with fitting remarks. 
Lengthy and enthusiastic addresses followed this cere- 
mony, several of the prominent epeakers continuing 
their remarks to the audience without the building. 
The meeting was brought to a terminat'gn at a late 
hour, the participants dispersing with loud cheers for 
fhe candidates. 








THE HEATED TERM. 


Our engraving of a scene on Broadway dus- 
ing the excessive heat of last week, will be appreciated 
by the citizens of the metropolis and of other localities 
that have suffered under the prostrating influence of 
those hottest of mid-summer days; More destructive 
of human life than the weap of tending armies, 
the fiery breath of the Weather-King has hurried thou- 
sands to premature graves, and whole communities, 
sweltering, panting and inert, have lingered in helpless 
discomfort, like the victims of seme mischievous en. 
chanter’s spell. The crowded hospitals, the corpses 
ofthe unknown on ghastly exhibition at the Morgue, 
tne appalling mortality lists in the public journals, 
attest the fatal character of the ravages of this heatea 
term. Where week and complaining humanity has to 
endure so much, it requires, perhaps, a philanthropy 
of torty-Bergh-power to commiserste the dumb beasts 
of burden in our midst as their sufferings deserve; 
for surely it has been a trying ordeal for the poor quad- 
rupeds that have been dragging their customary loads 
through our thoroughfares; and many have been the 
overtaxed stage and car horses that have laid them 
down to die in the public streets, as the only escape 
from their intolerable misery. But we trust that the 
agony is over, for this season at least, and that we shall 
not have occasion again to publish a picture so sugges- 
tiva of the penalties of Hades. 








A BOLD ASSASSINATION. 


On Friday morning, July 3rd, between 
the hours of ten and eleven o'clock, Doctor G. M, 
Sanders, of Dyersburz, Tenn., was boldly assassinated 
while riding along the Jackson road, about half a mile 
south of that place. He fell from his horse pierced with 
six bucksbot, and dicd almost instantly. This road is 
a very public one, and, at that hour of the day, persons 
are continually passing and repassing it. The rumor 
of the murder reached town, when muny of the citizens 
repaired to the spot to find Dr. Sanders—or rather his 
remains—almost floating in a pool of blood, On inves- 
tigation, a screen—made of weeds around two logs that 
had fallen in the shape ofa triangle against a tree—was 
discovered, thirty-eight yards from the dead body. 
From this screen, the unerring’ hand of the assassin 
fired the fatal shot that sent the soul of Dr. G. M. San- 
ders before ite Maker. 
In the afternoon of the same day several parties were 
arrested upon suspicion, but they were soon honorably 
discharged, and the assassin was still undiscovered. 

On Saturday, the finger of suspicion seemed to point 
with unerring precision at Captain Thomas J, Shaw, of 
that town, as the perpetrator of the deed that so horri- 
fied the community. The citizens were loth to 
believe this suspicion. Captain Shaw, who has not 
since been heard from, had always occupied an envia- 
ble position among his tellow-men, He was a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, and belonged to the 
Masonic fraternity, both Church and Lodge being proud 
of their member. 

It was asked what motive could induce him to per- 

trate such a deed? And here it was remembered 


that Dr. Sanders had been treating Shaw's 
sister, and a female relative, from the jon 
of the State, and rumor whispered that the had 


veen guilty of very serious improprieties with them, if 
vothing worse. 

A few days ago, Dr. Stith Richardson, who has 
ticed medicine in Dyer county for a lifetime, has 
the confidence of every one, in company with other old 
gentlemen, visited mother Sbtaw. Then 
aud there this old lady, with bleeding beart and stream- 
ing eyes, repeated, as she gleaned it from the y 
ladies, « tale of perfidy, outrs,.e, and wrong, 
by a stout man on a feeble woman—a tale whose hellish 
ferocity and fiendish lust remains up in the 
annals of crime. 


sent, 
fedies. While eating them, he remarked to Miss 
(who, by the way, is in perfect health) that she was 


ickly and needed immediate medical skill. The lady 
laughed at the idea; the doctor insisted he was 
rigat, and felt of her tem and face, ine 

meouner, sbaking his ominously. He asked 


the com to leave the room, which was soon vacated. 
He was no cooner slone with Miss Shaw than he placed 
her under the influence of chloroform, and attempted 
a nameless crime. The ney was in vigoreus health, 


this young lady, beautiful and 
feeble, went into his room. ie eave ber smelling sala, 
bathed her loroform, 
while pla: the of the attentive, solicitous phy- 
sician. ew on a sota; a—t 
had accom purpose. oung 
frantic with grief and sh while ,- 4y- 


poh Ze x? heb he 
cases wa. 
take her to New Orieans, settle $6,000 on her, and 


marry her. 

ladies went to their home in the country 
that (Thursday), accompanied by Captain Tom 
Shaw, aad next morning Dr. Sanders was killed as 
mentioned above. There is no that Shaw 


did the killing. Ase as 
they hous bean developed, and leave the public to draw 
its own conclusions. 

——s 








A ciose game--Courting, 
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THE EXCURSION OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT, N.Y.S.N. 


Avour 1 1, a FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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GRAND MASS MEETING IN FRONT Of TAMMANY HALL, NEW YORK CITY, JULY 1OTH, IN RATIFICATION OF THE NOMINATION OF HORATIO SEYMOUR AND FRANCIS P, BLAIR, JR., AS THE DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDENCY AND VICE-PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES.—SEE PAGE 311, 
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THE HEATED TERM—SCENE ON BROADWAY, NEW FORE, JULY 15rH—100° IN THE SHADE AND NO HOPE OF A SHOWER.—SEE PAGE 311, 
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THE ROSE’S SONG. 

I Grow by a maiden’s window, 
And into her chamber I peep 

When the night-wind moves the curtain, 
And the»maiden lies asleep. 

I am only a rose that buds and blows, 
And dies, like a smile or a sigh— 

But I see a bride’s vail in the chamber, 
And the lover can tell you why. 


A tear fell into my bosom 
Last night when the moon shone clear, 
And though I was wilted and faded, 
My beauty returned with the tear. 
I am only a rose that buds and blows, 
And dies, like a smile or a sigh— 
But the vail lies torn in the chamber, 
And the lover can tell you why. 








The Romance of the 
House of Clouds. 


CHAPTER IIl.—LOW COMPANY—FATAL TO ROMANTIC 
CHARACTER. 

Tue tides of fortune ebb, and the favors of the 
gods retire from their shrines. The board that 
had borne the classic coat-sleeve of high Jove, 
was destined to sweat beneath the spillings of a 
baser crew. To the golden age succeeded the sil- 
ver, and to the silver, brass, within the short space 
of forty minutes. 

For, after the limited interval during which 
the landlord, who had not eaten with his guests, 
and the other officers of the establishment, had en- 
deavored to soften the sauces that were congealed 
in opaque masses within their boats, and to warm 
with meretricious heats the bakemeats that coldly 
furnished forth their table, even their inferior pa- 
tronage receded from the scene, and their Helot 
heir, a bunchy female garnished with ends of 
flannel, succeeded to an inheritance of unlovely 
smell, and remnants of fare adhering in the shape 
of accurate casts about the bottoms of perspiring 
dishes, 

To her then, frugally emptying the flat drain- 
age of all the glasses into one receptacle for her- 
self, and snuffing the vinous flavor with quiet 
gust, enter Ixion, scraping his jaw in a propitia- 
tory manner, and closing the side-door by which 
he had entered noiselessly behind him. 

“Ah, good-day to you, my dear. I wouldn't 
disturb you for your weight in gold, thatis, if I do 
disturb you, But taking a walk around the rocks 
here, I got detained beyond the dining hour, and 
concluded I wouldn’t interrupt the swell-table. 
The fact is, miss, I noticed you when I first 
came up, you coming from the spring, like Venus, 
I am sure, with a pail o’ water. And I said to my- 
self then, shaving this way—a habit I’ve got—said 
I-A figure for sociableness and friendship! Give 
me a quiet meal with Her, when the rest is done, 
and I renounce all the splendors of that noble 
soclety I came up with. 

“Those was my very words, my dear,” conti- 
nued :the affabie. atranger, clinching his arrange- 
ment by crossing her delicate hoof with a yellow 
coin, “ uttered in confidence to the waving winds, 
which has carried them by this time to your own 
emerald shores. And now I see you closer, I 
assure you I don’t repent the least of ’em.” 

He had drawn a chair to her side, and laid a 
fragment of bacon upon a plate, But though he 
made a feint of cutting off mouthfuls from it, he 
never ate a morsel of that or anything else during 
the whole meal. Probing the room from floor to 
ceiling, and from wall to wall, with the darts of his 
restless eyes, he toyed with the food, and assi- 
duously cultivated his Hibernian friend, 

Pretty well melted by his silver tongue and 
golden palm, she yielded herself more and more 
to the seductive influence of masculine gallantry 
—a pleasure she had been soaring above (most 
involuntarily!) for a protracted period, Her first 
essay in dialogue was terse, 

Looking through the loophole before her as she 
sat, she said: 

“Windy. Wants to be wet.” 

Any ordinary human being, hearing these words, 
would have responded with some confirmatory 
comment on the weather. But the subtle stran- 
ger, gathering from her face that her thoughts 
were not meteorological, answered, suavely : 

“Yes, the glass would be clearer after a storm. 
They give you so much to do here in the way of 
cooking and feeding the horses, that I can see you 
have no time for swabbing windows.” 

He touched the right spring. A jeremiad on 
the economy of the House of Clouds followed, ut- 
tered precisely as Biddies in our baser strata con- 
fide our degraded affairs to their intimates. The 
Biddy nature changes not with circumstances. It 
is not made of such slight elements. From the 
Beach House to the extreme flight of the condor, 
Biddies ever, ever, ever will be “ slaves,” 

Never friendship progressed more fleetly. In 
fifteen minutes from his appearance she was prof- 
fering, not without tenderness, an unopened 
bottle of surreptitious wine ; whose neck he wrung 
with hasty vehemence, as his gentle companion 
had wrung many a chicken’s ; his lips, untainted 
by solid food, wound themselves passionately 
around the broken mouth, and he drew down half 
the contents like water. In twenty minutes, un- 
consciously following his covert lead, she was ex- 
patiating on the accommodations of the place. 
The entry, The out-door, by which he had en- 
tered. The shelf that pushed through a tunnel 
into the kitchen, a horizontal dumb-waiter. These 
doors along the wall communicated with the 
ladies’ berths—the gentlemen remaining in the 
parlor. A closet between the parlor and side- 
door was designated as the guide's sleeping apart- 

ment. The hand actually trembled upon the pale 
jaw as the agreeable stranger stepped into the 
cell and examined its conveniences. The shaving- 
glass, with its tray of soap and razors beneath ; 
the ponderous bootjack, adapted to the owner’s 
Alpine chaussure ; the half-opened window, com- 
manding the rudely bruised path: the visitor, 





like the intolerable boy in “Eyes and No Eyes,” 
had a penetrating glance and an insinuating ques- 
tion for all. 

“The sayz'n’s errly yet,” said the female; 
“nd he comes up sometimes t@ stay all night, 
with quality parties. He’s goin’ to it to-night. 
Soon he'll have to come ’n’ go every day, when 
pipple gets thicker—up ’n’ down like a steam in- 
jian. Then we'll fix his rume for always the big- 
gest leddy.” 

“Yes, but how comes it that he has the brag 
room of the place?—window, door, bedstead, 
everything fine?” 

The good creature was just answering, with an 
intelligent and jealous wink, that it was “her 
doin’s,” when she was arrested by seeing his eyes 
fix in his head with such a consuming look of 
hatred and sickness and despair, that her jaw 
dropped like a plummet, and her whole counte- 
nance wore an utterly inane appearance, as if her 
companion had absorbed all the possibilities of 
facial expression from a definite radius around 
him. 

Following his stare with her own, she saw a 
modest and unobtrusive spectacle, through the 
small window. A shaggy sleeve, as of some one 
shouldering the sill from the outside, was 
stretched along it—upon one part rested three 
drooping and wilted fronds of fern; and near 
them a tumbled tress of chestnut hair, falling upon 
it from a hidden head, and rippling over it, with 
such waifs as an entangled hairpin, and a large 
white petal of a rose, 

It happened that the female, being in a pensive 
and contemplative frame of mind, spent as much 
as five seconds in studying—not this familiar 
sight, but the path over the stones. Then turn- 
ing back to address a plaintive remark to her 
friend, with her eyes somewhat confused in the 
change from sunshine to dimness, she quaked to 
find him gone—ebbed unconsciously from the 
room, without a sign. 

Long may she search her narrow corridors, 
Bridget, sacrificial priestess to the Olympians: 
long gaze thus upon space with a stare in her va- 
cant eye that resembles the noonday amazement 
of an owl, He will not come. The sudden star 
that rose so lambently upon her lorn horizon has 
set as meteors set. Not in life nor peaceful death, 
but often in funeral pomps of memory, shall his 
pale face be with her again, Though she searches 
and whispers and waits, with the china and cut- 
lery unpurified; though, kindling in her breast a 
teasing heat, she utters apostrophes upon the 
masculine vice of fickleness; and drops a very 
small tear into the dish-pan; and burning more 
and more with disappointment and chagrin, adds 
“Fule!!” to the fire. 





CHAPTER IV.—IN CONFIDENCE, 


‘Dip you hear Barnum lecture ?” 

The Immortals were grouped together after 
their luncheon, on a prominence a short distance 
from the door, and the question was from the 
stout Sir Francis. 

‘“*No,” replied the author. 

“TI have, and dipped into his book besides, 
You never saw anything so intensely American,” 

** Yes, but, papa, what makes you think of Bar- 
num up here, of all men?” asked Diana, leaning 
upon her spear—a genuine Alpenstock, branded 
with the names of St. Bernard, Chamouni, and all 
the wonders of Switzerland. 

“Why, an absurd story of his illustrates this 
peculiar effect over our heads, You don’t see 
every day the wrong side of a big cloud six feet 
above your hats, pouring across the sky, and 
dragging its ravelings about in this style. He 
says a sportsman—one of their endless Kentucky 
riflemen, I think—aimed just too late at a flock of 
pigeons, brought down not a bird, but a rain of 
legs and ciaws, that lasted a minute and a half; 
birds flew off and issued new legs next week I be- 
lieve, though that’s my imagination, founded on 
the well-known excess of vitality of American 
growths. Don’t you see all those trailing limbs, 
disabled in mid-flight, tripping each other up, or 
hanging on by tangling threads and sinews, and 
all prudently making off in their best time ?” 

Looking up with eyes slightly dazzled by the 
rays, that 

“Pierced their cloudy bodies through, 

And gashed their jowy limbs of wind,” 
one and all applauded the whimsical comparison ; 
though Arion suggested one vast bird—a roc— 
falling across the sky in death, his back and wings 
beneath, and his goblin plumes of mist disheveled 
and plucked by the wind. 

“Ah, see, there are the darts busy with him, 
even now, that have done him to death—shafts of 
Pythic Apollo! I see all round the edges—‘ the 
inside whiteness of his wings,’ as he sails away.” 

The sky was full of these cumulous clouds, and 
the one just sweeping over them was as fleecy 
and beautiful as any, only, being so immediately 
above their heads, the light could not illuminate 
it except around the borders. It covered all their 
sky with a dun curtain, but its hem was fringed 
with burning silver; and as their eyes dropped 
from its neutral hue, the soft blaze of the land- 
scape spread beneath to the utmost horizon, 
stained and dappled with countless shades from 
other clouds, and wearing cerulean colors that the 
murky contrast well enhanced. 

** Ah, hide of leopard!” said Jupiter, devouring 
the landscape. “Iwill make a constellation of 
it, lovelier than Berenice’s hair. It is fit for 
heaven.” 

The spots of cloud-shadow were really the inci- 
dents of the view. Hills and downs rose in trans- 
parent-showing folds of taintest blue, and seemed 
to have utterly lost body and reality—only one or 
two of the nearer peaks, touched with the flames 
of afternoon sun, burnt with clear pyres of other 
colors—purple and emerald, and pale airy gold— 
under.the cool gray rack. 

** Jewels are a poor comparison,” said the hunt- 
reas. ** My opal belt at home comes nearest—but 
or these shades any gem are far too hard and 





solid; now if they could exhale into splendid 
gases——” 

‘A fragrant material for a landscape,” inter- 
polated her father. 

“No matter, they would look like this vision. I 
can’t possibly believe that to be the solid earth. 
It is all blowing away. I can’t help thinking—I’m 
afraid you'll think me worse and worse, but I had 
the same idea on the Gothard Pass—that this is 
a shining scum over the world. I should be afraid 
to have you throw astone for fear you would make 
a dreadiul hole, and hit somebody underneath.” 

“Come, come, you must hush, Georgiana. You 
are systematically degrading the view, till you'll 
have it slime on a gutter directly. I cannot allow 
it. My Arachne must heal the hole you have 
made with your insufferable stone in the delicate 
floor of gossamer she has hung across the firma- 
ment,” 

They tried again and again. No simile would 
translate it. They called it a Persian carpet. 
They called it a flag crumpled over the wind. 
Constance’s “vail of bine illusion” was really as 
good as any, though she was hooted at, as quiet 
people are. Of course they called it a sea. 

“And here every day,” said Georgiana, “ our 
beautiful priestess waits for her Leander. He 
swims that rippled landscape, and coming near 
and nearer to her promontory, those four perpetual 
breakers behind you pass him from crest to crest, 
till he stands in triumph by her feet.” 

The poet was interested. You cannot expect 
people in the clouds to talk precisely like lower 
mortals. So as they went, “linking fancy unto 
fancy,” through the history they imagined for this 
fair spirit of the hills, she grew under their gifts 
a creature as unreal as Undine—an imagination 
as richly endowed as any wave, that, crowned with 
sea-foam, treads on pearls. 

Did she come to these barren rocks, they asked, 
in the pride of her superfluous youth and loveli- 
ness, to nurse them, like Abishag, into the blush 
of a flowery prime? Ah! if she harbor so sweet 
a dream, it mocks her ; no blossoms leap from the 
crag where she may lean her glowing cheek, but 
icicles fringe it in the wild mornings. She, a 
being for the hearth and lowland comfort, to 
immure herself in the impenetrable walls of this 
Bastile! She, a breath of summer and rose-musk, 
to forego her natural birthright among the gar- 
dens, and waste here like Ariel in the cleft. 

** Ah, how lonely! Doesshe pine, I wonder, for 
the pleasures fitting for her years, as she sees the 
mellow champaign below—fétes in the shadow- 
forests, barges on yonder lake of pearl—the hom- 
age of minor beauties and the despair of dreaming 
boys? There must be desolate days when it 
rains and no travelers come, and she floats alone, 
sadder than the Hebrew babe in her ark above 
the ravening storm.” 

But a tenderer light fell upon her idea as they 
remembered her picturesque wooing, and thought 
of Eros, the fair Greek Boy, spreading his ‘‘sheeny 
vans,” omnipotent, even on those rare airs. 

The rare airs flashed and flew. The clouds 
marched precipitately over their heads, its phan- 
tom stragglers impaled by the ringing diamond 
swords of wind. The afternoon wore; the rays 
began toslant. An expedition was organized un- 
der the conduct of the guide, to a remarkable 
ravine that entered the steepest side of the moun- 
tain, where some Titan god, in the days before 
the Olympian theocracy, had driven his vast scoop 
into ite solid cheek, leaving a symmetrical cavity, 
at whose bottom a bank of snow staid every sum- 
mer till August, tunneled by a foaming stream 
collected from countless rills with which the hol- 
low was always bleeding. The gentlemen, one 
and all, agreed to go, and Georgiana, who was 
capable of Mary Lamb’s fifteen miles a day, ac- 
companied them, Constance, not quite reinstated 
in strength after the chill that had overcome her 
at noon, begged off, assuring them she would not 
feel lonely, and returned to the little parlor where 
the comfortable fire still burned, and a few books 
and other materials for entertainment were spread 
upon the table. 

She had exhausted the views in a revolving 
stereoscopic case, and was looking silently from a 
window, thinking of her strange position in the 
sky, when one of the doors communicating with 
the interior gently opened, and the handmaiden 
of the establishment entered, pale and agitated : 
saw Constance, blushed painfully, and was re- 
treating : 

“*] thought you had gone with your friends—I 
didn’t know any one was here.” 

“Stay, won't you?” said sweet Psyche, in those 
winning tones that were not used to be in vain. 
“I shall be delighted with your company in this 
lonely place ; and if you have any sewing or crochet 
for me, I shall feel a great deal more comfort- 
able.” 

Sometimes nature takes a great deal of pains to 
combine the materials of a confidant. Gentle- 
ness, gray eyes, facile sympathy, the breast of a 
dove and the lap of consolation, the wonderful 
agency of monosyllables and attentive silence ; 
solt hands, a quiet way of self-forgetfulness, and 
knowledge of crochet, are blended by her with 
nicer art than Sidney Smith's salad, and she pro- 
duces with satisfaction a gracious and most com- 
fortable character, for whom she straightway 
goes to work arranging opportunities, as, summer 
midnights, isolated téte-a-tétes on lonely roads, 
mossy seats in woods, and the stillness and luxury 
of well-housed winter afternoons. One of her 
chef-d euvres was Constance Lord, who now, 
closeted with a desolated human heart, tired out 
with isolation from its kind, and aching for sym- 
pathy and guidance, becomes to it an angel of 
peace, pouring oil upon its troubles, 

Soon she knew how near the Severn her father 
taught his school. How painfully he saved, how 
suddenly be died. How a manager or foreman in 
& neighboring factory took the school-house, and 
persuaded her to teach there as his assistant, and 
persecuted her with his addresses. 

Females have the valuable gift of describing 
bad characters without using bad words. Sir 





Francis, now, would have lavished such branding 
epithets on the selfish and jealous suitor, that we 
should have had to rail off his evil speech with a 
succession of dashes and d’s ail down onr fair 
columns, But the low-voiced narrator, bending 
quietly over the shirt-front she was embroidering, 
gave her companion, in womanly terms, so clear 
an idea of his base disposition, as to provoke the 
very cowardly suggestion : 

“I think, my dear, I would have given up all, 
and left the place.” 

‘I did, the day after he came into school intox- 
icated, and cursed me before the children for dis- 
obeying my father’s command to marry him, which 
he produced in a forged writing, and read in 
everybody’s hearing. I have been governess, and 
shop-girl, and housekeeper for a club, in different 
places, and that man procured a traveling agency 
from the factory, and followed me everywhere.” 

She went on to say how she heard by mere acci- 
dent that a tavernkeeper of Salop, an acquaint- 
ance of her father’s, had taken the proprietorship 
of the House of Clouds. How she had applied for 
her present situation after a long struggle, and 
had staid there, dreary, but unmolested, for two 
summers. 

‘And to-day, an hour after lunch, I saw him 
asleep behind a rock, with his blanket wrapped 
around him like a shroud.” 

The coals clicked and tinkled in the still room. 
The crochet-needle glanced around the circum- 
ference of a snowy anti-macassar, but the em- 
broidery faltered, and the thread was too wet to 
be drawn through. On the wild rocks, so far 
above most human pursuits and emotions, how 
tender a story was bcing rehearsed between two 
sympathetic souls, where the throbbing of unrest 
and fear was met by soothing words and delicate 
consolation. 

At length Constance said in a low tone : 

** My cousin Georgie saw the guide picking your 
rose this morning.” 

A hasty blush was sharpened by a hastier look 
—and as if to certify that these were sufficient for 
answer, chance brought it about that just then a 
sudden trampling was heard on the roof, of male 
travelers who scrambled up the ragged walls, 
while at the same instant Miss Medwin burst into 
the room with sparkling eyes, and a glorious color 
in her cheeks which almost equaled the flush that 
hung over the embroidered linen, 

‘Ah, Constance, you should have gone! We 
saw snow—only think of it—snowin July! And 
there was a magnificent precipice—I think they 
said two thousand feet deep, though maybe it was 
two hundred—thank you, what a luscious chair ; 
and your tall friend and the other gentleman went 
right down with the guide, but papa staid with 
me on the brink, because he is so fat, you know, 
and I actually threw my hat down to them, with 
an opera-glass tied in it—two million feet, remem- 
ber—and your poet caught it beautifully with his 
long arm—and you wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything if you had known.” 

Masculine and more accurate historians suc- 
ceeded, with detailed accounts of the expedition, 
Throckmorton’s ravine, named from the first ex- 
plorer, had been long thought impossible of de- 
scent, and there yet lingered unprobed cavities 
and gulches in its rocky seams, that had defied 
human daring. Arion, entering the room with a 
violet in his hand, gave a slightly bizarre touch to 
the narrative, as was his wont—declaring that 
Georgiana, shining on the beetling brow as he 
looked up from far below, had seemed in her er- 
mine collar a little polar Spirit of Winter, with her 
feet on those stiff pink Alpine flowers; while for 
him the frolic life of April hung violets and spring- 
beauties around the mountain’s rugged face, and 
below him a luxuriant beard of waving wood 
swept gradually down into the perfect summer of 
the plain. 

** The little brook, Miss Lord, is a happy inter- 
preter of my remark to you this morning. It 
pierces all seasons in a half-hour. As it came to 
us, I fancied it scented with May-flowers. You 
would be delighted, ma'am, to see what a pretty 
chamber it has made to rest in on the mountain’s 
chin. ‘The snow is carved into a curious grotto, 
roofed with brilliant white moldings; and here 
the little creature sits and sings awhile, to get 
well cooled before it dives over into the valley. It 
remarked to me ‘ Will you walk into my parlor?’ 
and I gallantly complied, when it got my leg in its 
mouth and I precipitately withdrew. Looking up,, 
we could see its silver web lacing all the fagade— 
or, no, I will not have it a spider ; they were tink- 
ling feet I saw, ah, ‘beautiful upon the moun- 
tains,’ and we were all treated to an unction of 
flying spray before it ran off, like Aaron’s oint- 
ment, among the soft felt which lay upon his 
breast.” 

‘*T should like to have seen those spring flowers. 
The only thing I complain of here is the deadly 
purity of the air. It is like distilled water. I would 
have given anything, when we were enjoying the 
view, for a breath of good honest wood-earth, or 
of hay-fields. 1 suppose it suits the oreads, but I 
confess to having a nose.” 

“A grave admission,” said the author. “ Did 
you ever hear of a heroine with a nose ?—beami 
eyes, damask cheeks, coral lips, are dealt them in 
profusion, but the novelists never breathe of a 
nose. When they speak of a Greek profile, in- 
deed, or a pair of sensitive nostrils, they may 
perhaps imply the proboscis; but for direct 
statement, the fair creatures must pine as noseless 
as the Sphinx: I’m afraid you are hardly fit for 
these romantic scenes. However, you may have 
my violet, which suggests perfume, though it is 
scentless. You may have my violet, on condi- 
tion you keep it. J was intending to preserve it 
with religious care, for an inspiration ; but it will 
inspire me better if I may fancy it guarded by 
you.” 

The Psyche took the flower, and was not 
shocked, as some ladies would have been, at the 
exacted conditions. 

Bloft Sir Francis now entered, with a peony 
face, and warmed himself at the stove, 
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“T have been viewing the architecture of our 
* golden house,” as poet-Longfellow there calls 
it. The more I study it the more I’m pleased. 
It cannot be parodied, its dignity is so severe and 
simple. “ Itself is its only second,” if you'll take 
a classical bull. Now I’ll make every style ridi- 
culous for you in two seconds; give me one of 
your great crochet-spools, Constance, and rl 
crown it with an onion, and you have the Saracenic. 
For the Egyptian, we want nothing but a shoe- 
brush: set it up on its spreading columns of 
bristles, and you have the model of Cleopatra’s 
palace ; while for the Greek——” 

‘“‘Yes,” said the author, “ we’re waiting for the 
Greek.” 

“Well, you needn’t wait long. Set up a little 
oblong figure in a cushion with a few pins, and 
lay on them a prism off your chandelier ; there’s 
the Greek, chromatic theory andall. But this”— 
the baronet lamed his hand against the ceiling as 
he flourished it—“this is sui generis. It repre- 
sents to you the modesty and fitness of the toad 
which I doubt not suggested its build: even the 
batrachian warts are retained ; and as I marked it 
onour approach, I did not doubt it was one of those 
interesting creatures, of pre-Adamite proportions, 
just released from its vast matrix, where it has 
been thinking jewels, after the manner of toads, 
for four thousand years.” 

“Parturiunt Montes,” began the poet; “I 
thought you were going to develop your Masonic 
emblems, I advise you to expand your conceit 
into a review article.” 

A meal, distinguished by being precisely like 
the luncheon, was spread at six o’clock ; and re- 
turning thereafter to the parlor, the company 
found a well-candled room, in which it seemed 
quite possible to spend a comfortable evening. 
The landlord and the yellow man—who turned 
out to be an errant photographer, author of the 
efforts in the revolving stereoscope, and hopeful of 
“taking” the whole party in the morning, with 
their cloudy tabernacle for background—accom- 
panied them from table. 

“While you’re all here, gentlemen,” said mine 
host, rubbing his parchment hands with a dull 
effort at seeming pleasant, ‘I may as well show 
you your beds. Our house was not built with any 
intention of accommodating parties over nights, 
and when we came to put up these berths, we 
found we must make ’em small, or there would 
be no parlor left.” 

He set some of the doors open, and revealed 
the narrow couches, with their scanty upholstery. 
In one of the closets was a door nailed up 
another a chimney and stovepipe-hole, in another 
a window, small and low like the one through 
which Ixion had seen that distasteful spectacle. 
The beds themselves were all alike, and the 
travelers, finding no choice, were soon satisfied 
with the inspection. 

** Now Jet us fancy it Christmas Eve,” said Sir 
Francis, ‘and gather round the fire and tell all 
the ghost-storics we know; and best fellow has 
his teeth chattering fir!” 

They drew up their chairs, and Constance, re- 
taning her crochet, chose a place near the 
lights, which were placed in acandelabrum on the 
stereoscope. The literary traveler asked for 
letter-paper and ink, and placing a seat near her 
at table, engaged himself with writing. The rest 
tell to making the evening pass as sociably as they 
could. Georgiana's bigh spirits came admirably 
“into play, and that happy temper of accommoda- 
tion, which affects even strangers when isolated 
in a group in a novel scene, knit them together in 
a temporary intimacy, which a month of ordinary 
intercourse at home would have failed to bring 
about. Sir Francis cracked two or three of his best 
stories, and in the pauses of bis speech, the wind, 
ramping like a giant outside, wound his horns 
and flung his impetuous forces at the House of 
Clouds; but only made the fire warmer, and the 
lights brighcer, and the company pleasanter. 

After things began to lvuok a little weird and 
singular around them in the light of certain hob- 
goblin narrations, which one of the strange gen- 
tlemen exploited before them as his contribution, 
Sir Francis called for songs to settle their spirits ; 
and being voted, as is always the case, first rider 
on his own hobby, led off in fine style with the 
good old hunter’s song beginning, ‘Some Love to 
Roam.” The gentlemen followed in turn, some 

‘better, same worse, Georgiana sang in grand 
style the ballad of the Earl King. And the Earl 
‘King himself sang with her. 

** Now, Congtance |” 

Poor child, how frightened she was! She was 
out of voice, she was too busy, she was sleepy. 
She never sang without her music, she never 
sang without an instrument, she never sang except 
in the morning, At last, finding herself con- 
spicuove, she relented in sheer bashfuiness ; 
stipulating for Georgiana’s accompaniment, and 
a full chorus from all the party: but one of the 
gentlemen, an elderly, hatchet-faced man, knew 
nothing but “‘Come Where My Love Lics Dream- 
ing” (which he had sung), and “ Queen of My 
Soul.” Well, that would do. But that was a 
man’s song. No matter; she must teach the 
men how the women wanted it sung. 

With a trembling whisper she commenced ; but 
Diana’s delicious mezzo-soprano flying up under 
her own voice, and the strong assistance from 
the chorus, reassured her; and in the last stanza 
her sweet bell-notes broke distinctly over all the 
rest, and the venerable madrigal struck them all 
as a better thing than they had thought. 


“Thy mountain land is bleak and wild, 
And cold, and sad, and gray. 
O come where summer calls her child— 
My home is far away— 
Where Italy’s blue waters roll, 
Queen of my soul!l’’ 


“J don’t know how it is,” said Arion, folding 
up his paper, “‘ but one of your voices came from 
the next room.” 

“ How could you tell, sir, while you were sing- 
ing 2” asked Diang. 

“I @on’t sing, Miss Medwio, and I heard the 





storm outside, and a splendid baritone doing its 
best in the other room.” ' 
“* Well, no matter. It was a ghost out of one of 
those horrible stories. But don’t you sing, really ? 
We can’t possibly let you off.” 

“I’m very sorry, indeed, I haven’t the least ear 
for music.” . 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said a persuasive 
little ringing voice at his side, “I couldn’t help 
seeing from your lines on the page that you were 
not writing a letter. If it’s anything to be pub- 
lished, mayn’t we hear it, instead of your song?” 
So much depends upon the manner and the 
person, and so much upon the power of that 
temporary friendship we have alluded to, that 
this request did not wear the air of an unwarrant- 
able liberty. So the poet, receiving considerable 
encouragement to follow Constance’s suggestion, 
at last said that if they desired the office of proof 
correctors, they might examine the first copy. 
And, turning his seat to face his little audience, 
while Sir Francis shaded his eyes and pretended 
not to go to sleep, he read slowly, 

o mouthing out his hollow oes and aes,” 





the invocation repeated in the following chapter. 





CHAPTER V.—HEART OF THE HOUSE OF CLOUDS, 


Tue nectarine summer fills 
The vast urn of the intervale, with glee ; 
O lingerer where the frozen rain distills, 
Do never snare thy choice among the hills: 
There were no home for thee, 


The fervent summer brims 
The hearts of youth with love and loyalty; 
O lonely where the powerful tempest swims 
With thunder round the ringing windy rims, 
There is no throne for thee, 


Hear me, who daily dare, 
O paling phantom in a paling world, 
These thresholds, whence thy wing’d ideas fare 
Far through the splendid faint abysses, where 
Thy flying home is hurled, 


I love thee. Love no more 
That empty vision, drowned in pallid fire— 
The sea that hangs and finds nor pulse nor 
shore : 
But there—ah! zest, ah! color, and the war 
Where daring Souls aspire. 


O fold in fragrant rest 
Among thy braids this wet voluptuous rose, 
Just plucked from Summer, where, as if she 
prest 
Her milky palms upon her snowy breast, 
The petals clasping close. 


It is the valley’s gift ; 

Light wings of bloom uncounted nestle there, 
Glad in their place, but thou—thy sighings drift 
As shall these leaves, to all the winds that lift 

And heave thine oread hair. 


Alas for her who stands 
Straining her wistful arms across the snow, 
As if into the azure hollow lands 
She hung the censer Summer from her hands 
That swims and breathes below! 


Behold: no barrier stems 

This passion of a brook, that culverting’ 
The winter marble, chains the diadems 
Of violet, and with inodored gems 

Chases the belts of Spring : 


Nor pauses; but pursues 

The hanging year, and strings as easily 
Her floated Seasons, as her diamond dews: 
Bearing, wherever hum her flossy clews, 

A hint—a prayer !—to thee, 


The River to his breast 
Takes the adventure of the rivulet. She 
Swims through the summer valley, lost and 
blest. 
O dove, all cowering in the eagle’s nest, 
I climb to set thee free, 





CHAPTER VI.—CYNTHIA’S REVELS, 


*Goop-NIGHT !” 

**Good-night, and fair dreams. Be sure you 
keep yourselves warm enough!” 

The ladies were retreating, with lamps in their 
hands. The gentlemen had risen, and were stand- 
ing together, with smiles of courtesy on their 
faces, murmuring parting compliments in chorus, 
The Maid of Honor was invisible, but her escort 
was not needed. The landlord was on hand 
attending to the fire. 

“We don’t keep it up nights,” he said, apolo- 
getically. ‘I’d recommend to the gentlemen not 
to take off all their clothes, Wood comes so very 
expensive after being hauled up, two or three logs 
at a time, that we always leave the fire go out 
about ten, and the beds being next the outside 
wall makes them seem a little damp.” 

“All right, my friend,” said Sir Francis, re- 
markably brisk after his brief nap ; “we'll keep as 
warm a8 toast, I warrant you. Have you locked 
all up?” 

A genuine smile scored the wooden face. 

**Who would we lock up from?” he asked, quiz- 
zically. 

* Well, I declare, gentlemen!” said the baronet, 
striking an attitude that would be called on the 
boards, ‘admiration with astonishment.’ ‘ Look 
at that, will you! If anything were wanted to 
emphasize the preternatural character of our 
position here, there’s the finishing touch! We 
are above the level of burglary—the strata of 
rogues are bobbing around at the altitude of the 
last pines. We are a thousand feet over high- 
thief mark.” 

“Ah, that’s sublime!” exclaimed the poet, 
going round to the outer door in his stocking- 
feet ; “‘not a vestige of a lock, as I’m a live quiil- 
driver: Arcadian simplicity!—we thought those 
ages had vanished, but it seems they have only 
been rising up the mountains like. sunset, and we 
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are not too late to bask in their rays as they linger 
on the peaks! ‘And I was an Arcadian!’ Ah, 
glorious—I will leave my watch out on the rocks.” 

**T don’t know about it, however,” doubted Sir 
Francis, sitting down on the floor and sorrowfully 
nursing his ankles ; “it adds a pang to the deso- 
lation ; there goes the last tie to civilization; 
adieu, the last race that takes the least interest in 
forlorn strangers. I feel bad about it : I want the 
idea, now, of a good honest thief to warm me,” 

**Don’t you go and leave your watch outside,” 
counseled the practical landlord; ‘‘ the damp ll 
get in among the works and play thieves for you. 
Good-night, all, gentlemen.” 

And with an automaton bow he vanished by the 
outer door, merely latching it behind him, 

The baronet, sitting upright against the wall, 
watched his fellow-travelers removing their coats, 
collars and boots, and vanishing one by one 
behind the little valves, hung with such shawls 


and bangups as they possessed. His nap during 
the declamation of the poem had been just suffi- 
cient to take the edge off his appetite for sleep, 
and he had not the least desire for bed. Finding 
them all gone, however, and himself vacantly 
staring at the one remaining candle, he too gave 
in to the horizontal impulse, and squeezed himself 
in to his narrow couch, hoping that the fatigues of 
the day would presently smooth down his brist- 
ling wakefulness, 

Nota bit ofit. He felt that his eyes were as 
round as a Mexican idol’s, obstinately set upon 
the invisible ceiling. The luxurious fur-lined 
cloak which he was ae in seemed to swathe 
him in the folds of death, and the straight sides 
of his berth, which he touched with either broad 
shoulder, suggested ideas which started perspira- 
tion from every pore. 

‘“*Confound this Mohammed’s coffin, dangling 
between heaven and earth! I don’t believe I can 
get a wink in it till somebody’s good enough to 
murder me.” 

Petulantly choosing to refute his Jast assertion, 
he did wink firmly, each eye separately, and then 
both together. Nota whit profited by the exer- 
cise, the lids started back briskly, as if there were 
springs between them, and seemed to settle rather 
wider apart than before. Floundering in that 
nairow space ; clogged by the cloak, by the wall 
by the low ceiling, every nerve tingling, and all 
his blood seeming to hum in his veins like ma- 
chinery, it is almost a wonder that he endured his 
irksome bondage for so long a space as an hour, 

At the end of that period he got his legs over 
the side of the bed, in which position they 
brushed against the little door, while the ceiling 
seemed to swoop down and settle on the iron-gray 
antenn® which bristled from his scalp, till the 
nerves beneath them hurt, 

Dropping from the shelf, he felt his way to the 
outer room, and blundering around its confines, 
his hand presently came upon a latch : touching 
it, the door swung open, and immediately, with an 
astounding sense 01 contrast to the bondage he 
had escaped, he found himself as in Cassiopmia’s 
chair, hung in mid-sky, with all space around and 
before him, 

The wrial cavalry were still prancing through 
the wild night, and as he placed himself outside 
the house, they flew at him, and beating his cloak 
ae ne | away from him, ate up every drop of per- 
spiration from his cmpiemns skin. The fur had 
abundant warmth in it, however, which asserted 
itself sweetiy as he strained its soft folds about 
him, and his fine lamb’'swool stockings were extra- 
ordinarily thick and dry. Bandaged like a mum- 
my, he stalked in solemn dignity over the rocks, 
rounded the corners of the house, and ¢ into 
the full light of the moon on the side. where he 
had left his bed. The wan light sea the 
crannies of the wall, threw his own ahopejess 
shadow against it, touched the corroded rocks, 
and plunged into one of the windows—where Sir 
Francis recognized the countenance of the poet, 
poring ae the moon, as poets will, from beneath 
a conical night-cap, 

“Tut, tut, man,” said the baronet, in a brusque 
whisper; ‘‘ come outside if you want to see moon- 
shine. It’s all sorcery and broomsticks here. 
There’s a battalion of witches riding up in spirals. 
Blame the wind! if lonly open my mouth to you, 
it reaches right down into my stomach !” 

‘Ab, Sir Francis! I hope you will excuse me 
but I did you the wrong to take you for a los 
spirit. Well, stand off there ; I’m coming now.” 

And fitting the action to the word, he writhed 
hastily out of the window with considerable gym- 
nastic agility, and directly stood beside the 
mummy, the wind in high spirits playing practi- 
cal jokes upon his unconventional } a dome A 

** Reach in and get your blanket. Weren’t wea 
herd of asses to go to bed and miss the landsca 
of diableric ? Here are the Hartz peaks, and all the 

oblin revels in Faust are going on invisibly. 
ook at Hecate, how her back’s up. She is as 
wild as a cat on a chimney-pot.” 

The moon was half full, and gave the profile of 
a cup, emptying a spirit of wizardry over the 
wor, 

The rush of air was very suggestive, throwing a 
movement and tide into the scene, to the great 
exaltation of the two mortals standing, 

* Alone in the eye of the solitary sky,” 


before a prospect that otherwise would have 
seemed profoundly hushed and dead. 

“Only look at the moon!” said Arion, “ half 
shutting her maudlin eye at us! She is drunk 
with the vials of her enchantment, There comes 
her divining-cap—do Bens see that cloud, as white 
as pith, with its vast flaunting ears and streamin 
tassel? It is drifting on her—see how rapidly 
Now it is cocked all askew over that winking eye 
of hers. It’s impossible for a mortal to as 
drunk as Hecate looks this moment. There, it 
has di clear over, and I distinctly see the 
ball watering. And now it changes its shape 
like magic, and falls down in stiff folds, and Diana 
does penance in a sheet for that imprudence on 


** My belief is, you’re lunatic, friend,” said his 
stout companion, gravely, eying his gaunt com- 
panion with Mephistopheles in his thoughts. ‘I 
see it in the way your blanket flutters. You 
mustn’t wake my young ladies. I shall either put 
out the moon or lock you up, for you're not to 
be trusted together.” 

“No, don’t. Ill be quiet. Don’t disturb me 


ogete-208 came near — the happiest quota- 
that ever was made, It’s that fine boast of 
Mad Tom's: 
‘I know A 
For oft while he lies sleeping, 
e stars 
At mortal wars, 


And the rounded welkin weeping, 
Then the moon embraces her shepherd —’ ” 
“*She’s embraced you, I think,” said the baro- 
not objecting at heart to the junatic rapture 








that expressed the 
“*Let us get on the 

The long limbs, wi' 
stantly made at and grappled the rough wall, and 
the Ichabod Crane figure, switched with corners 
of blanket and buffeting sails of sheet, darted up 
nimbly. Sir Francis, with the ponderous caution 
of a tortoise, followed him, and they both were 
upon the roof, leaning against the solid blast at a 
great angle, as against a wall. 

But r- mustn’t tae cucasion of = 
extract. It’s even more vigorously appropria' 
mc py ee 

ou e poured lingly u 
the wind the canldiee: —_— 


“ «With a host of furious fancies 
With thn h alr, 
a a horse of 
So the wildbreees t wenden. P 


nius of the occasion 60 well, 
of the house.” 
&@ swoop and a bound, in- 


tourney, 
Ten leagues beyond the wide world’s end— 
Methinks it is no journey!’ ”’ 


There was now nothing to obstruct their view of 
the vast and vaulted ~ So extraordin wide 
seemed the poeapest, at they even fancied, in 
defiance of the laws of tive, more than a 
hemisphere of heaven revealed to them—that the 
bounding vault contracted a little at the horizon, 
like a Turkish dome, They ~ 4 flat on the roof, 
looking up. The sky was drenched and surfeited 
with moonshine, but intenser points of light 
pricked the great canopy at intervals: to the eye 
of all was peace—the mightiness of space stricken 
with the To nee of rest—to the other se 
the saturnalia of the elements, in which the laws o' 
cohesion and gravity were lost, and ruin treading 
in the mazy ruts of Phaeton. Tt was impossible to 
reconcile the testimony of the eye and of the 
nerves, and an only halt-comfortable enthusiasm 
was the result, which tore the beholders as the 
~ enna oness was torn at the oracles of 
old, 

Arion rose, and danced like a scarecrow on the 
roof, An elfin shadow of him darted hither and 
thither at his feet. Tiring of that, he made a 
sudden dive, in the well-known acrobatic style, 
falling wondrously on bis firm and waving 
the strings at the bottoms of his drawers dis- 
tractedly in the air. He was instantly blown 
over, and recovered himself with some difficulty, 
wey ny & 

‘Ah, let me persuade you to try that for a 
moment—I got one glimpse that was ambrosial, 
I seemed to be threading the starry floors. You 
won’t ?—then hold me up.” 

And he instantly swung over to his inversion a 
second time, and Sir Francis found himstif in an 
absurd position, “yey | the rigid prongs as 
they pointed at the sky, great bending billow 
of wind, curving under, caught the poetic night- 
cap, and dashed it off to Ireland, spinning like a 
firework as it tore away. 

“TIT never knew what sub—ah—blimity was be- 
fore,” gasped a voice under the compasses. “I’m 
like the pop—the popular conception of Atlas— 
beari he .world on my head, while find I firm 
foothold on the moonbeams.” 

In contempt of the aspiring .assertion, the laws 
of Newton began to assert themselves upon the 


poet’s legs. He seemed to be describing arcs 
with them among the stars, — 
**One foot he centred, and the o turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure,” 


and, unable to maintain the gravity of iis Atlant- 
can attitude, he came Soundaning. down in a wide 
circle like an exhausted teetotum, struggling 
feebly in the arms of his supporter. 

‘*Now behaye yourself, sir, and don’t bore my 
stomach any more | th your elbows. Let us 
bring down our’ eyés to ‘the world again—there’s 
no safety in the sky—that way madness lies.” 

Creeping cautiously’ to’ the edge of the low 
roof, ‘they saw the folded ‘hills, touched with silver 
rain, stealing softly away like waves of music till 


the lar ridges were echoed to the sight. 
The lunatic, tamed for a little, opened a listening 
eye, if the ex : be allowed, to the 


ma, 
linked ‘sweetness of lines ‘ad hues, and. soon 
began to.murmur, in a deep whisper that re- 
sembled the voice of winds in woods : 


“«Lone upon # mountain, the pine-trees walling 
round him, 

Lone upon @# mountain the Grecian youth is laid: 

Oe for many @ year has bound 


A spanking gust bore down upon him while the 
words were on his: lips, and appropriated his 
drapery ina highly yore manner, and a forlorn 
chettering among the poet’s teeth broke up the 
quotation. 

‘Come, come, 


my long friend, it’s time you 
wae abed again, Yo 
co Rad 


u’re nearly dead with the 


“T believe Tam. But I’m very happy.” 

“Come, I sty.’ Draw in your neck from over 
the eaves there, and follow me down. Do you 
hear ?'I’m going.” 

“A pause ; and then— 

“ Sir Francis!” 

* Well, sir!” 

“ ‘tit strike you as pitiful that all this 
vision has no voice ?’ 

=O ae a lies ppeeaes te 

° yy moon dop a) 
beauty of the landscape, and the fendece the 
brightness of the moon; but they can’t tell each 
other of it. We poets, who enjoy a little os 
so much, are penetrated with pity for this dum 
Diana, trying to woo her dumb Endymion, but 
only able to look and smile. The whole thing 
needs a voice, sir! And I and you are going to 


supply it.” 

pay it 

“Why, in the most Indien war-wh that 
human lungs are capable of. I feel like Stentor 


myself. Now, sir, when I say three-—” 

** Now, sir, indeed you shail not say three. It’s 
a mercy if we haven’t waked everybody already, 
I tell you to come.” 

“You dreadtul utilitarian, do you thwart me? 
Well, if you will not hear—see,” 

Ands nging stupendously over into the window 
oe Be A ves om beneath 
him, he disa e "8 eyes, 
with a dull thump as he alighted in bed. 

In a much more conventional manner did Sir 
Francis make the descent, folding his fat feet 
over the projections in the rocky wal! with the 
caution of an elephant who Van Amburgh 
decoys into a boat. Groping his | h the 
door, and stumbling over chairs and boots in the 
dark, and getting at first into the wrong cell, 
he heard at last the well-known double cluck-cluck 
of his repeater, and climbed upon his bed without 
serious accident. And while nerves 
themselves unto rest after their unusual 
and his senses were lulled in sleep, the wind th 
had excitel-them lulled also the moon 


descended;-the: still air sh migh 
taist —_ 1 euslaed the Hous 
of Glouds, and - there through the quite 
hours of night. m ’ 
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MISS EDMONIA LEWI#, SCULPTOR. 


EDMONIA LEWIS, SCULPTOR. 


We publish in this number a portrait of the | 
talented young artist, Miss Edmonia Lewis, and also a | 
picture of one of the productions of her chisel, the 
subject beipg a selection from Mr. Longfellow’s poem 
of ‘‘Hiawatha,”” Considerable interest is manifested 
in the progress of Miss Lewis, partly because she 
exhibits good promise of success in her difficult pro- 
fession, and partly because the African blood in her 
veins renders her conspicuous as one of a race that 
rarely venture into the domain of high art. Miss Lewis 
is now at Rome, applying herself with industry to the 
study of sculpture, and her works are already begin- 
ning to attract attention from connoisseurs in the 
Eternal City. 








The Late Emanuel Leutze. 


Tue world of American Art has suffered a 
severe and irreparable loss in the death of the cele- 
brated painter Emanuel Leutze, who breathed his last 
in the city of Washington at nine o’clock on Saturday, 
July 18th. This distinguished artist, whose name is 
identified with the development of artistic merit in 
this country, has left behind him an immortal record in 
his paintings of prominent scenes in the history of the 
Republic. His themes, selected from events sacred in 
the hearts of American citizens, possess an interest 
that will be enhanced as generations succeed each other 
and the memories and traditions of the olden time be- 
come more dear with the lapse of years. 

The works ot Mr. Leuize, now that the brain that 
conceived them is at rest in the grave, and the hand 
that executed is cold in death, have acquired a value 
beyond even their rare intrinsic worth. The three last 
productions from his easel are the property of Mr, 
Frank Leslie, of this city, and were painted in Wash- 
ington, at the request of that gentleman, who selected 
the subjects from incidents associated with some of the 
most interesting features of the late war. The last of the 
pictures in question was finished very recently, al- 
most, it may be said, with the dying hand of the great 
master, and is to Mr. Leslie, as to the country, a price- 
less treasure, the last farewell of the veteran painter to 
the sphere of art that he contributed so much to ele- 
vate with his skill, and to adorn with his personal vir- 
tues. 

Mr. Leutze was born in Gmiind, Wiirlemberg, May 
24th, 1816, and while yet an infant was brought by his 
parents to this country, the family settling in Philadel- 
phia. At an early age he manifested a remarkable 











fondness for drawing, taking advantage of every mo- 
ment of leisure presented, while applying himself to | 
his studies, by sketching from nature, and carefully 
observing the objects of beauty and skillful workman- 
ship by which he was surrounded. The talent thus 
developed was cultivated with much care, and his 
parents and friends extended to him valuable facilities 
for perfecting himself in the art with which nature 
had favored him, After studying closely in Pbiladel- 
phia several years, he painted a picture representing 
an Indian gazing at the setting sun, which attained 
considerable popularity, and brought him so many 
orders, that he speedily became possessed ot the means 
of prosecuting his studies in Europe. In 1841 he 
returned to Germany, and at once placed himself under | 
the tutorage of the famous painter Lessing, of Dussel- 
dort, While under this master he made rapid progress 
in his profession, and during his first year’s residence 
completed a picture of Columbus before the High 
Council at Salamanca, which at once gained for him an 
enviable reputation. Subsequently he painted a hand- 
some piece, representing Columbus in chains, for which 
he received the medal of the Brussels Art Exhibition. 
This painting was afterward bought by the New York 
Art Union. In 1843 Mr. Leutze went to Munich, 
Bavaria, where he sedulously studied the works ‘of 
Cornelius and Karlbach, and at the same time com- 
pleted his “Columbus Before the Queen.” He next 
visited Venice and Rome, where he made careful 
studies of Titian and Michael Angelo, and in the last- 





named city painted his famous picture known ag 
* Landing of the Norsemen in America,” 

Returning to Dusseldort, he married a German lady, 
and applied himselt with much vigor to his profession, 


producing a series of pictures from American and 
English history, which have elicited universal admira- 
tion. Among the best of his earlier works may be 
mentioned ‘* The Court of Queen Elizabeth,” ‘‘ Henry 
VIII. and Ann Boleyn,” ‘‘Cromwell and his Daugh- 
ter,’”’ and the “‘Iconoclast.’’ Of his paintings repre- 
senting subjects taken from American history, the most 
important and popular are: ‘‘ Washington at Mon- 
mouth,” “News trom Lexington,” ‘ Washington 
Crossing the Delaware,”’ ‘‘ Sergeant Jasper,”’ ‘‘ Wash- 
ington at the Battle of Monongahela,” and ‘“* Washing- 
ton at Princeton.” 

In 1859 Mr. Leutze returned to the United States, 
after an absence of eighteen years, and took up his 
residence at Washington. He received an engagement 
from Congress for a series of fresco paintings for the 
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‘*WOOING OF HIAWATHA,’ 


panels of both Congressional chambers, and throughout 
the Capitol generally. 


Eartuquakre Waves on tHe Pactric.—The 
San Francisco Bulletin says: 

An earthquake wave which followed the recent erup- 
tion in the Sandwich Islands, was transmitted to this 


| coast and recorded on the Government sclf-registering 


tide vauges at San Francisco and Astoria in about five 
hours, On the 23d of December, 1854, a similar wave 
was transmitted trom the coast of Japan to the Golden 
Gate in 12 hours anu 38 minutes, It will be recollected 
that this earthquake wave caused the wreck of the Rus- 
sian frigate Diana, in the port of Simoda, and great loss 
of life. These facts, which are derlved trom the best 
authority, convey a very impressive idea of the tremen- 
dous power required to disturb the whole body of an 
ocean, for a distance of from 3,000 to 5,000 miles, by a 
movement distinct from its ordinary tidal swing. It 
will be seen that the revulsion of the great tidal wave 
at Hawaii reached the coast, distant over 2,000 miles, in 
five hours, and was observed along a stretch of shure 
over thirteen geographical degrees in length.” 


THE LATE EMANUEL LEUTZE. 








FROM THE STATUETTE BY MISS EDMONIA LEWIS. 


Blown Up—How it Feels—Craphic Account of 
a Michigan Editor’s Experience. 


Tue steamer Magnolia was blown up on the 
Obio river, some ten miles above Cincinnati, in March 
last. Mention was made, at the time, of the supposed 
fatal injuries received by Charles B. Lewis (Em 
Quad ”’), ex-local of the Lansing Democrat, who was on 
his way to accept a situation on the Maysville (Ky.) 
Bulletin, Being now, after a lapse of more than three 
months, partially able to resume bis dutivs, he thus 
writes up an account of his accident for the Jacksonian ;: 


“When I bought my ticket, I asked the clerk if the 
Magnolia was considered a safe boat. He looked at me 
with a half-sneering, half-pitying expression, and re- 
plied by inquiring if { had ever traveled much. 

“ * Well no—not above the average.’ 

“«*Then you'll learn something, by-and-by,’ he con- 
tinued, 

“TI did. Was seated in the cabin between an ex- 
colonel of a Georgian regiment and a Cincinnati pork- 
dealer, and we were all talking over the impeachment 
matter. My fellow-passengers soon became heated and 
angry. They were cursing Congress and the President 
across my head—each one as he felt—and I was looking 
for a muss. Their angry talk soon collected a crowd. 
I had just got up from my chair to keep clear of the 
coming fracas, when I heard a yell of agony, and before 
you could have counted three, up through the cabin, 
and almost under our feet, came a huge jagged mass of 
iron. 

‘* For an instant thereafter I was conscious of every- 
thing going on. I saw the cabin roof lifted up, heard 
the angry hiss of steam, the crashing of timbers, and a 
cry from the injured and frightened pas:engers that 
never will be forgotten. Then I was lifted from my 
feet; I felt an intense pain in the back of my head, and a 
—. sensation over my entire body. Six- 
teen days afterward I awoke in the Commercial Hospital 
in Cincinnati, I knew that I was badly hurt, but I 
could not remember how or when I was injured. 

a ascertained, I was blown out of the 
cabin into the river. When the explosion occurred, the 
steamer was just rounding the bend above California, 
hugging pretty close to the Ohio shore to avoid the cur- 
rent. I must have taken a jump of at least two hundred 
feet, as I was picked up close to the bank. The sur- 
vivors were conveyed down to the city on a tug: and 
here comes the only joke I can discover in the whole 
affair. 

‘From some cause or other, my face was turned to 
as deep a black as a negro ever wore, and I waa accord- 
ingly treated'as one. A dead-cart was sent down from 
the hospital, and side by side with two wounded 
darkeys, lying on the mattress, I was carried up. The 
mistake was not discovered until the surgeons com- 
menced shaving the hair off my head to get at my 
broken skull, [was supposed for the first two days to 
be a deck hand, but a telegram from my wife to the 
editor of the Enquirer, who came and hunted me up, 
soon set the matter right. 

**On awakening in the hospital, I inquired how badly 
I was hurt. The only answer I received waa to ‘ kerp 
still.’ Considering that I could move neither hand nor 
foot, I regarded this advice as entirely thrown aw... 
But it did not take me long to find out that, first, there 
was an uncomfortable ‘air hole ’ in the back of my hea: ; 
second, the sight entirely gone from my left optic anu 
the skin peeled off my face and ears; third, that I had 
been ‘steamed,’ or rather cooked, from head to heel, 
including both arms; and lastly, that the doctors had 
just pulled me through a4 severe attack of pneumonia 
Remained in the hospital twenty-nine days, and then 
concluded to go home. Had not yet been able to leave 
my bed, but, accompanied by my brother-in-law, ©. H. 
Rullison, Esq., who had nursed me from the third day, 
I made the journey. 

“Getting home—my friends had been looking to see 
me come in a coffin—my wounds had all been filled up 
with ‘proud flesh.’ This of course had to be burned 
out—driving me crazy for a night and a day—and com- 
peling me to use a solution of blue vitriol twice a day 
for forty days. So you can form a slight idea of the pain 
and suffering, and how much ‘ye jocal’ can endure 
without becoming ‘ dead matter.’ 

“Now, after a lapse of almost one hundred days, I 
find myself once more about, but condemped to wear 


| the savage marke of the steam-fiend to my grave. A 


bald spot where the iron missile crushed my skull, a 
*plebald’ eye, a face that resembles a beet, and over my 
arms, body and limbs are scars that resemble great 
slices of fresh beef laid upon the skin. But after all, I 
am yet alive, and getting ready to once more pursue the 
‘itemizing’ business, which you know is vastly better 
than being fished out of the Ohio some torpid day, with 
no coroner handy for an inquest,”’ 
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THE HERO BOY. 


HOME INCIDENTS, 
The Hero Boy. 


The usually quiet village of Gaine’s Landing, Chicot 
county, Arkansas, was recently the scene of the most 
intense excitement. A gentleman named Wilson 
Gabrelle, residing a short distance out of the village, 
had occasion on a certain morning to drive to a neigh- 
boring town, taking with him his wife, who had 
been suffering from severe indisposition for several 
months, and leaving the house in charge of his daugh- 
ter Ella, aged fifteen, and son Henry, a courageous 
little fellow of nine years. In the course of the morn- 
ing Henry was absent two or three hours in the woods, 


A DEEP DIVE IMfO THE CUMLBERKLANI), 


gathering fuel, and on his approaching the house, with 
a huge bundle of sticks in his armas, he saw a tall 
stout, and coarsely-dressed negro jump out the kitchen- 
window and start ona full run jor a piece of woods 
several hundred yards to the east of the house, Suspi 
cious of some evil, Henry dropped his wood and ma.Jle 
for the house with al! haste, and on entering the kitchen 
he found his sister Ella lying on the floor, bound hand 
and foot, her clothing torn into shreds, and a handker- 
chief tied about her mouth. Realizing the infamous 
outrage to which she had been subjected, he sped to 
some neighbors and relating all he knew of the indig- 
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nity, besought them to attend to his sister, and then 
rushed back to the house, secured a revolver, and | 
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DROWNED IN THE CANAL AT LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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BEAR AND ITS PROTEGEE. 


dashed boldly after the villain. Some men who had 
heard his story armed themselves and proceeded in the 
direction taken by the negro, but Henry had got a tair 
start, and he pressed on as fast as possible. The men 
soon lost sight of him, and after searching the woods 
several hours witbout finding any traces of the negro, 
they returned to the house and anxiously awaited the 
appearance of Henry. It was not until sun-down that 
the hero came into sight, and when he got within fifty 
rods of the house, his friends were greatly surprised to 
find that he had captured the negro, and was driving 
him toward the village at the point of the revolver. A 
purse was made up by the villagers and presented to 
the little hero who had so courageously followed and 








BWALLOWED BY AN ALLIGATOR. 


captured the ruffian, and the young detective had the 
gratification of seeing his prisoner securely locked 
in the county jail, 


The Bear and its Protegee. 


Mr. Henry Vlynn, residing about forty miles east of 
Mason, Michigan, started one morning recently to drive 
his horse to pasture on a farm two miles distant from 
his residence, To gratify her strong desire for a horse. 
hack ride, he took with him his little girl, only three 
years otage. After driving a distance of forty rods, he 
put the child on the ground, bidding it run back to the 
house and tell its mother that he would return in the 
course of an hour, The child commenced playing in 
| the sand, and the father rode on, looking back occasion- 
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ally to see if it met with any accident. He returr ed 
from the pasturage within an hour, and inquired of his 
wife about the little girl, and was informed that she had 
not made her appearance since she lett with him, 
Fearing that some harm had befallen the little one, the 
father weni at once to the spot where he had left her 
playing, and wes horrified on discovering the well-de- 
fined tracks of a bear. He was unable to find any traces 
of the child’s person or clothing, and became almost 
distracted with the thought that nis only daughter had 
been seized, and perhaps devoured by a bideous bear, 
Returning to the house, Mr. Flynn aroused the neigh- 
bors, and in a few momeots a large party had collected 
te #earch the woods for the missing child. Thirty-six 
hours sped slowly along before any evidence of the 
child’s whereabouts was gained, when suddenly one of 
the men heard its voice, and following the direction of 
the sound, he soon came upon a monstrous black bear, 
who was sitting upon its baunches and holding the 
child to its shaggy breast in an affectionate and quiet 
manner. On seeing the men approaching, the bear 
released his grasp on the girl, and darted off tor the 
river near by, in which he escaped. The girl has re- 
ceived some scratches about her face, arms and legs, 
and her clothes were almost torn from her, but the bear 
had not bitten ber, only the marks of bis teeth being 
found on her back, where, in taking hold of her clothes 
to carry her, be had taken the flesh also, The little one 
says the bear would put her down occasionally to rest, 
and would put his nose up to her face, when she would 
slap him, and then the bear would hang his head by her 
side and purr and rub against her likea cat. The men 
asked her if she was cold in the night, and she told 
them the old bear lay down beside her and put his 
“arms"’ around ber and kept her warm, though she 
did not like his long hair. She was taken home to her 
parents, who could hardly express their joy at her 
safety. 
Swallowed by an Alligator. 

Asa party of men were driving on the road which 
runs along the bank of the Albermarie and Chesapeake 
Canal, in the vicinity of Norfolk, Va., they observed a 
singular object splashing about in the water in a very 
furious mapper. But a small:portion of the creature 
was above the surface, and the meo were unable to 
recognize the cause of the unusual disturbance, uatil 
some stones were thrown into the water, when sud- 
denly a huge alligator raised ite enormous jaws. Hev 
ing in their possession several old muskets, the men 
commenced an attack on the alligator, which was soon 
compelled to retreat from ite position, At aturn in the 
canal it ran among a crowd of negro boys who, were 
swimming, and in spite the shower of bullets rained 
upon it from the wen in pursuit, it seized one o/ the 
lads, and raising its jaws to a position almost perpen- 
dicular, swallowed him with the utmost equanimity, 
The boys became panic-stricken at the mysterious dis- 
appearance of one of their number, and made for the 


.Shore with all possible haste. The party in pursuit 


finally succeeded in killing the monster before it had 
effected any further damage. 
The Child Martyr. 

An interesting instance of bravery and self-sacrifice 
occurred recently at Morrow, Indiana, on the line of 
the Cincinnati and Indianapolis Railroad. A small girl, 
only nine years of age, was playing wich her litile bro- 
ther and two younger children upon the railroad track, 
and while engaged in their juvenile sports, an express 
train dashed into sight, and rapidly approached the in- 
nocent group. The engineer blew the whistle of the 
locomotive, and our heroine, with her brother, ran from 
the track and reached a place of safety. On came the 
long and heavy train, and the littie ones nestled closely 
to each other, and put their hands to their ears to shut 
out the deafening screeches of the locomotive, Sud- 
denly the little girl looked in the direction of the com- 
ing train, when behoid, her two little playmates were 
toddling along the track toward it, perfectly uncon- 
scious of any approaching danger. The sight of the 
children was sutlicient to prompt the noble-hearted girl 
to an act of remarkable bravery, and she instantly 
darted torward, seized them in her arma, and threw 
them off the track. A smile illumined her beautiful 
countenance, as sbe saw ber young friends beyond dan- 
ger, and she then started to follow them, but it was too 
late. The moments spent in rescuing the children, who 
bad been committed her care, from instantaneous 
death, sealed her own awful fate, and before she could 
plunge one side, the cow-catcher on the locomotive 
knocked her down, and the entire train passed over her 
body. f 

A Deep Dive into the Cumberiand, 


Near Williamsburgh, in Kentucky, the ‘banks Of ‘the 
Cumberland river are sidep and precipitous, the rapid 
eurrent flowing deep and strong beneath, Two, negroes 
recently were quarreling on the bluff, and one of them; 
in a fit of ungovernable , qn, seized hisg,antagonist 


by the waist and hurled him,from the brink of the pre. |; 


cipice. He fell over one hundred feet, and, struck, like 
an experienced diver, headforempst in deep water, His 
skull was equal to the emergency ; the waves were lashed 
into a foam, but the negro arose to the surface unhurt, 
and swimming to shoce, shook himeelf like a wet dog, 
looked up at the height from which he had fallen, and 
went home a wiser anda wetter man, . 


Drowned in the Canal at Lawrence, 
Mass. 

A very sad and fatal accident occurred a few days ago 
to Frederick, son of the Hon. Milton Bonney, of Law- 
rence, Mues., at the locks of the North Canal. Young 
Bonney had been promised the use of a small row-boat 
for a certain day, and at the time of the accident he was 
rowing about the canal for the purpose of becoming 
used to the movement of the boat. He was seen from 
the shore in the stream leading from the river to 
the canal-gates an/ locks, and wae warned of the danger 
of remaining in that locality. He attempted to bring 
the boat tothe Water street shore, but was unable to do 
80 on account of the tremendous current of the water. 
He strove manfully to gain a place of safety, but the 
tide rapidly bore his boat toward the gate-house. When 
within a shcrt distance of the lock, the boat, by some 
means, was overturned, and Bonney again endeavored 


loon was held became entangled with the grapnel, which 
fell from the car. The rope which held the car in posi- 
tion being severed, the balloon commenced rising, and 
swept along several rods but a short distance from the 
ground. The grapnel was dragged along the sward, and 
just as the balloon began rising rapidly, the rope caught 
two young lads about ‘he hips, and they were quickly 
borne from the ground. The excitement of the by- 
standers at the appearance of the boys in their awful 
situation was intense, and for a moment it seemed as if 
the littJe fellows were about meeting with a tecrible 
fate. They shouted loudly for assistance, and their 
appeals were caught up by the crowd and swelled into 
one agonizing cry, which attracted the attention of Mr. 
Collard. Looking over the side of the car, and seeing 
the boys suspended by the rope, he cut it with a 
knife, and the lads fell into a large tree, which broke 
the force of their descent, and saved them from an 
awful destruction. At the time of their fall the balloon 
had reached an altitude of about fifty feet, and, although 
they were considerably injured by the concussion, it is 
supposed they will both recover from the effects of their 
singular adventure. 





MEMOIRS OF THE SEA-SERPENT. 


Fiery years ago the sea-serpent made his 
first appearance in Clapp’s Evening Gazette, A small 
band-bill was printed and stuck up at the corner of 
State and Congress streets, in Boston, describing the 
arrival and appearance of a large sea-snake about 
Nahant and Gloucester harbors. The next Wednesday's 
Sentinel, then the most influential paper in New Eng- 
land, had a fuller account, under the more imposing 
title ot Sea-Serpent, which name it has since borne. 
The captains of several coasters reported that they had 
seen him; that he appeared to be the size of a flour 
barrel, and from seventy to one hundred feet long, 
with several protuberances or bunches on his back. 
For some weeks no one doubted his existence; and 
various expedients wera suggested for catching him, 
such as using shark hooks baited and attached to buoys 
and placed in various paris of the harbor; also, well- 
manned bosts,,with strong nets to entangle and then 
kill him, His favorite location was Half-Way Rock, 
where he was often seen coiled up on the water, snake- 
like. 

Captain Beech, Jr., of Gloucester, afier seeing him 
twenty times, made a drawing of him: another was 
made by Penniman & Beach, ten by twenty feet, that 
was exhibited at the Merchants’ Hall, Congress street, 
and afterward deposited in Greenwood’s Museum, and 
an engraving of it published in the Sentinel, 

About five weeks after his first appearance a young 
snake, three and a half feet tong, was killed on 
Thatcher’s Island Beach, thut was naturally supposed 
to be the product ot eggs or spawn deposited by the 
sea-serpent, which was often seen there. It was pre- 
served in spirits and sent to the Linnmwan Society of 
Boston, of which the late Judge Davis was president, 
A committee of the society visited the haunts of the 
serpent, and published a scientific description of the 
young snake, christening him the “ Seoliopbis Atlanti- 
cus,”’ and sent several communications on the sunject 
to Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, 
London, 

For some time no one doubted the existence of the 
serpent and the general accuracy of the statements 
about him; but as be was not caught, unbe- 
lievers and scoffera began to appear, and thought the 
whole thing a delusion, or a speculation got up for the 
purpose of drawing visitors to Nahant. They took 
sides and waxed warm, ‘The next year Marshal Prince 
wrote a letter to Judge Davis, particularly describing 
the serpent as seen by himeelf and family ; numerous 
affidavits were wade by most respectable parties, giving 
minute particulars of his appearance; and Cuptain 
Shubael West, of the packet Delia, that ran between 
Boston and Kennebec river, swore that he saw, s'x 
miles froma Cape Ann, a fight between a sea-serpent and 
a whale, the serpent throwing up his tail twenty feet, 
and lashing the whale. 

To dispel the uncertainty about the matter, Captain 
Richard Rich, who rather believed in the serpen 
organized a private expedition, hired a few men an 
started off on a short cruise. tie found no serpent, but 
caught a horse mackerel some ten or twelve feet long, 
near Squam, and was then satisfied he had caught all 
the serpent there was to be found. 

Betore it was known on shore exactly what he had 
caught, some enterprising individuals started an ex- 

ress to Boston with the exciting news that Captain 

Rich had caught the sea-serpent at last. There seemed 
to be no reason to doubt the truth of the news, and the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, of September 4, 1818, coniained 
the following: 

‘We last evening conversed with Mr. Dresser, who 
came by express from Wigwam Point, Squam purish, 
Gloucester, with the gratifying intelligence trom Cap- 
tain Richard Rich and his enterprising company of the 
capture of the mt. He was taken about eleven 
o’clock yesterday, in Ipswich Bay, after running a boat, 
from which he was ha ed, some distance, and was 


hauled up on Coffin’s Beach. He was soon after put 


afloat and made fast to a sloop, and is now probably on 
his way to this harbor, 

“Our informant having heard at Gloucester harbor 
that the serpent was taken, proceeded immediately to 
Squam to ascertain the truth of the report. When he 


arrived, the serpent was secured to a sloop, where he 


raw bim lying in the harbor, a little distance frum the 
shore, and saw on shore Messrs. Wm. B, Pearson, Israel 
Trask, Jr., of Gloucester, and Mr. Hopkins, of Boston, 
all young men attached to the expedition, and Mr. Day, 
who attends the l'ght on Wigwam Point. They ali re- 
uested Mr. Dresser to use no delay.in proceeding to 
ston to inform Captain R. Rich, and told him that if 
he proceeded on board, which he had some thoughts of 
doing, it would cost too much delay. He complied with 
their request, anu arrived in town about seven o’clock 
last evening. 

“He says he was represented to be about one hun- 
dred and twenty to one hundred and thirty feet long, 
that he could not form any opinion as to his bunches as 
he lay in the water, and that the young ventlemen above 
mentioned ali declared he was the real sea-serpent. 

“We understand he will :.ot be brought up to town at 

resent, Two boats were last evening sent off to meet 

im, and order them to keep him below for the present. 

“One of the young men, whom our informant saw, 
had his hands considerably blistered by the rope which 

through them. He did not know that any fur- 
ther injury was sustained by any of the crew.” 

After this circumstantial and a uy authentic 
statement appeared in the “ respectable daily,”’ no one 
doubted that the old serpent was caught at last; there 





to reach the shore by swimming. By this time a large 
crowd had collected on both sides of the canal, and 
several men stood on the platform behind the gate- 
house, with ropes and poles ready to throw toward the 
unfortunate lad while he was drifting past the house. 
He reached the house, battling bravely though teebly 
with the strong current, but, as he was about seizing a 
rope thrown to him, the heavy suction drew him down, 
aud he was drowned. 
Between Heaven and Earth. 

Among the festivities announced for the Fourth otf 
July by the municipal authorities of New Bedford, 
Mass., was @ grand balloon ascension by Mr. George 
Collard, of Boston. A large ber of spectators assem- 
bled to witness the entertainment, and every precau- 
tion was used to prevent accident either to the @ro- 
gut or the company. As Mr. Collard was about 
starting. on his mrial flight, tre Gus by chick tho bal- 








was then no other exciting topic before the public, and 
all New England was on the qui vive. It was said that 
thousands were on the eve of starting for Boston to see 
the serpent. Captain Rich finally arrived at Boswn 
with his borse mackerel, and was astonished to find the 
town all agog with the expectation that he would brin 

the — with him. The public were taken a) 
aback, and the unbelievers and scoffers increased 
raoidly. 


In justice to Captain Rich, it should be stated that he 
denied having had anything to do with sending off the 
above express, which so cruelly boaxed the public. 








An eccentric clergyman, who was very proud 
ot his choir, always encouraged them to sing a long 
hymn or an anthem before sermon, during which he 

steal into the vestry and get his pipe. When 
they had done, the clerk informed him ; and if the 
doctor had not finished, he would say: 

“John, tel] them to sing- the two last verses over 
agein; my people love singing, and I love smoking.” 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A CLERGYMAN on his way to church one Sun- 
day morning, accosted a hack-driver, and reprimanded 
him sharply for his want of reverence for the day. 
ine Well, sir, I can’t keep the Sabbath now-a-days, at 

“But, my friend, if you don’t keep the Sabbath, you 
=r. the law, and then, what on earth do you 
eep ?’’ 

‘Sir, Iam laboring hard to keep a wife and seven 
litle uns,’’ meekly replied the driver. 


As seversn neighbors of a rather dishonest 
man who kept a turner’s shop were discussing his won- 
dertul skill in his art, one of them remarked that, skill- 
ful as he was, was one thing which he couldn’t 
“turn.” ‘What is that?’ was the general inquiry. 
“ An honest penny,’ was the satisfactory reply. 


Youne men possessing robust constitutions, 
and minds not averse to hard work through life, should 
never undertake mining as a trade; there wil! be time 
enough to remain under ground after they are dead. 


“Tm, does your mother ever whip you ?” 
“No; but she does a darned sight worse, thoug! .” 
“ What's that?” 

“ Why, she washes my face every morning.” 


Ar a certain church fair, held during the win- 
ter, a set of Cooper’s Works was promised to the indi- 
vidual who s)ould answer acertain set of conundrums. 
A dashing young fellow was pronounced the wiuver, and 

ved a set of wooden pails, 


An unsuccessful author lately button-holed 
a friend, :nd wanted to know if he thought his new book 
wouldn’t be & great run. 

“Oh, y: 8,” replied the friend, “‘a great and speedy 
run—first to the shelves of the booksellers, next to the 
block of the auctioneer, and thence to the trunkmaker 
and the dealer in paper materials.” 


An old lady, who was traveling on a steam- 
boat, said to a very pompous-looking gentleman who 
was talking about steam communication: 

‘Pray, sir, what is steam?” 

** Steam, ma’am, is, ah !—steam is, ah! ah! steam is 
ateam |"’ 

“Tknew that chap couldn’t tell ye,” said a rough- 


looking fellow, standing by; ‘‘ but steam, madame, is a |, 


big pipe sweating like all creation.” 


A srarp old Quaker, contemplating improve- 
ments on his property, called hi« ncighbers together 
one day, and gave them the tollowing timely warning: 

“TI have a smal! piece of ground on which I mean 
to bu'ld. There is a fig-tree on it which I must cut 
down. Several citizens have hanged themselves on this 
tree, and if any cne of you have a desire to do the 
samv, 1 now give you notice that you have not a mo- 
ment to loose,” 


Many persons who enjoy considerable pro- 
ficiency in the popular game of croquet, have not the 
slightest idea by whom the pastime was introduced; 
but, though we have no means of determining the lo- 
cality, we are positive that the frogs were the first to 
croak-—eh | 


‘‘Joz, my dear,” said a fond wife, to her 
husband, who was a railroad engineer, ‘do fix up a 
little, you jook so slovenly. Only think, what an awful 
memory it would be for meif you should get blowed 
up looking so!’’ 


A youna clergyman, in a highly elaborate 
sermon which he preached, said several times, “ The 
coramentators do not agree with me here.” Next 
morning & poor woman came to see him with some- 
thing in her apron. She said her husband had heard 
his sermon, and thought it a very fine one, and as he 
had said the common taters did not azree with him, he 
had sent him some of bis best kidneys. 


An old-fashioned minister was one day at- 
tending the funeral of one of the members of his church, 
when, after praising the many virtues of the deceased, 
he turned to the bereaved husband, and said: 

**My beloved brother, you bave been ca'led to part 
witb one of the best and loveliest of wives.’’ 

Up jumped the sorrow-stricken husvand, interrupt- 
ing the tearful minister with: 

“Oh, no, Parson ——, not the best, but abeout mid- 
dling—«beout middling.” 


Says the philcsopher, ‘‘ The tailor makes the 
man!” We don’t believe it; it is dress that makes the 
man, and all the tailor makes is—well, say filteen dol- 
lars profit on each suit, 


One Saturday afternoon, as the congregation 
of a country church were assembling for the lecture 
preparato »to the communion ceremony, a raw-boned 
domestic rushed up to the door, and shouted at the top 
of bis voice: 

“ Scat, every soul on ye; nary a meeting ye’ll have 
to-day, ‘cause the purson’s wife is bound to have the 
church to dry her clothes in,’’ 





CREMATION IN JAPAN. 
(From a Japan Letter.] 


Tue burning of the dead is largely practiced 
among the Japanese, and of the thirty-five different 
forms of worship practiced here, all equally false, but 


‘two demand burial in preference to incremation. My 


acquaintance with their mode of burying the dead is 
limited to two fu ls, which lly came before my 
notice, On one occasion | was returning from a walk, 
and my. path led peside one of the little cemeteries near 
Kobi, in which a small party was gathered. It was the 
hour of sunset, a fitting time for an event of tender 
sorrow. The mourners were dressed entirely in white, 
which contrastec with the gaudy robes of asmall group 
of priests. The corpse, in ite enclosure, lay upon a 
bier, and offerings of green rice and of flowers were 
made as though to the manes of the dead. Then came 
the beating of bells and the clang of cymbuls. The 
receptacle which contained the corpse was shaped like 
a halt-barrel, and in this the dead was placed in a sit- 
ting posture, and all vacant places were filled with com- 
bustibles. The triends now all gathered round it and 
commenced a low, plaintive chant, so monotonous that it 
seemed merely the repetition of a name, which I sup- 
pose to have m that of one of their deities. They 
then rated, and only a few remained to attend to 
the service. The receptacle or coffin was placed 
over a stone h and covered with a heap of fuel. 
All gathered in a close circle, and the nearest of kin (in 
this instance a wife) applied the torch, and as the flames 
ascended, the monotonous chant and the sound of cym- 
bals were renewed in mournful concert. Excessive 
ef was decently restrained, except in the case of a 
ttle boy ot about ten years, who wept piteously, and 
was taken aside to be comforted. The group broke, and 
one after the other departed, leaving the wife above 
referred to alone, the image of sorrow, and apparently 
unable to tear herself from the ashes of her husband. 











Heatran anv Weattn.—Health depends 
upon our keeping our systems in proper tone. We often 
need the aid of tonics to do so. -Speer’s *‘ Standard 
Wine Bitters,” according to the opinion of our best 
and most Medical Practitioners, are the 
desideratum. so long sought after by the profession. 
Try them and be convinced, Sold by druggists. 





Amertoan Inon versus Bronze ror ORNA- 
MENTAL Pumposes.—The Tucker Manufacturing Com. 


pany, 128 William street, already so famous for its 
Pa ed cobied pel takes the lead in 
pron gm new line in the eAoption of iron for 








articles of interior decoration, and is now extensively 
engaged in manufacturing Gas Fixtures, 
Fixtures, Clock Cases, Bedateads, etc., etc., that for 
beauty of ey od and finish cannot be excelled by real 
bronze. The fact that this concern received the first- 
class medal at the Paris Exposition, in competition with 
over 800 exhibitors in their class, and three first-class 
medals at the recent Fair of the American Institute in 
this city, fu.ly attests the superiority of these fabrics. 





Multitudes of People require an Alter= 
ative, to restore the healthy action of their systems and 
correct the deravgements that creep into it, Sarsa- 
parillas were used and valued, until several im; tions 
were palmed off upon the public under name, 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is no imposition. 





Holloway’s Ointment.—What diseases 
are more painful than Piles and Fistules, and where, 
says the sufferer, can any cure be found? We answer, 
there is a sure remedy that never fails; it is HOLLO- 
vase OINTMENT, sustained by the testimony of 

ousands, 





The German Cathartic Lozenge- 


OR COSTIVENESS, PILES, AND DYSPEPSIA, 
Recommended by the highest medica! faculty. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere at 35c. per box. DUBO: 
& PLATT, Proprietors. Depot, Morgan & Lord’s, 46 
Dey street, N. Y. 





Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan. 


HE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those Brown 

DISCOLORATIONS On the face is ‘‘ Perry's Moth and 

Freckle Lotion.” Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 
49 Bond street, New York. 4g Sold everywhere, 








FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Always Ready for instant 
Use. Endorsed by the Governmen 
the entire Insurance Companies and 
Chiets of Fire Departments. It 
saved over 50Q buildings in various 
parts of the country. Every house 
should have it. Price $45, No. 1; $60, 
No. 2; $55, No, 3. Send for Circular. U. 
8. Finz EXxTincuisHer Co., No. 8 





Mass. 





New Publications. 


Prtsee by E. STEIGER, New York, 
The Workshop, 








st., N. ¥., or 95 Water st., Boston, , 


A Monthly Joutnal, devoted to Progress of the Usefal 


Arts. With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide 


range of Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, ‘ 


Manufactures, and the Trades cenerally. 
Also, the German Edition of this Journal. 
Price $5.40 a yeir; eingle numbers, 50 cents. 
hay One single available Design or Pattern may be 
worth fur more than a full year’s subscription. 
Specimen-numbers and Prospectuses gratis. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorable, 








MPLOYMENT. $15 to $30 a day guaranteed, 
or Female Agents wanted in every town— 
de-criptive circulars free. Address JAMES C. RAND & 
CO., Biddeford, Me. 


“KITTY McGEE,” 


Henry TucKER’s NEw SonG AND CHORUS.....-... 85c. 









LIVE IN MY HEART AND Pay NO RENT..... 30c. 
Tue Eve THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN I ComME . 300, 
PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM....... 0000+ 90Gs 

mailed, 


Arr nged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Mus 
FREDERICK BLUDIO, 1,125 Rrospway, 


2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 





NVENTORS wanting Patents, send for Circulars to 
DODGE & MUNN, 482 7th St., Washington, D. 0, 


EU ™iRA FEMALE COLLEGH.—This 
fully chartered Coilege offers superior advantages 
tor the most extensive and thorough education ot young 
ladies, who may either enter the Collegiate, Eclectic, 
Academic, or Musical departments. Terms moderate, 
Send for circular to Rev. A. W. COWLES, D. D., Presi- 
dent, Elmira, N. Y. 





Different Styles 
CAMPAIGN PINS,|2)0 si rite 


IVORY CHARMS, |Books, et¢ 





Mass., P. O, Box 3,844. 





j ANTED — AGENTS— $75 TO $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 


Also, Engravings, ; Sorig -. 
le. Specime ; 
256 cts.; lots, $1, $2, rr 


G. A. R. Badges|iist «co. "ieaaquarers 


Campaign Goods, Boston, ' 


. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This Machine will . 


stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$18. Fully warranted for five years. We wil! pay $1,000 


for any machiue that will sew.a stronger; more beautiful,’ - 


or more elastic seam than ours, It makes the “Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart. without teari 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month an 
expenses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, 
PA.; or BOSTON, MASS, 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name, or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured, 


I EADQUARTERS 

for Cam Books, En- 
and Medals. Now 
best LIFE OF 
GRANT, by Hon. J. T. Heapiey; 
also, an authentic LIFE OF 
COLFAX, with a splendid steel 
Portrait, publish 
sanction, and given as a pre- 
mium to every subscriber to the 
Lite of Grant. Send $1 (or six 
samples of our Badges and En- 
gravings. 

E. B. TREAT & CO., Pubs., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Royal Havana Lottery 
of Cuba, 
Conducted by the Spanish 
Government. 


$390,000 in Gold Drawn every 17 Days. 


RIZES PAID IN GOLD, AND IN. 
formation furnished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall at., N. ¥, 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Ete., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





BsSsTA BiULISHEHDYD 1861. 








Great American Tea Company 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Divtricts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs, They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per tb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per Ib. 
a (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
r 


per tb. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per tb. : 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per tb. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c, per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction, ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per tbh. GREEN, (Un- 
ted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. Bl & B88 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less tha” 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, bui larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club, Bur profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary 68 for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon get them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction, If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N. B.—Inbabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and dratts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American [ea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 





Superior Imitation Gold 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a aouy discovered com 
selves, precisely like gol 

worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. These watches are 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
4 the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
y- with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time. For ap- 
> pearance, durability, and time, they have never been 
lle FR ox watches costing five times as much. Each one warranted by special 
keep accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. For this small sum any one 
can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold one costing $150. Also, 
Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by 
express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 
express. Customers must pay ALL the express charges. 

C. E. COLLINS & CO., 37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 


TO CLUBS—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Waton, making 








Wer oY \ ti Pas 
ae As. ae, stale 
certificate to 


a 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


Ba VAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a repu 

common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 
t they are our Agents. We will state most positively that we 
employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are false, 
The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly trom us, 


has greatly increased, many persons are offeri 
be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating 


Hunting Watches. 


tion, known only to our 
in appearance, keeping ite color as long as 


ualed by 


tation and the demand for them 








ForGAMPAIGN — 


MEDALSPINS &BADCES 


RI CHARDSEMARKT 


55 MURRAY S 4 ty 
N.Y ‘ LS 





YRICES FROM $3 TO $10 PER 100. 
We will send to any address, postpaid, One Sample 
25c., Three Samples, 50c., with Price List, 

All moneys sent by Post-Office Order at our risk. 
‘We guarantee full amount in goods, at lowest rates, for 
all money sent. RICHARDS & MARKT, 

55 Murray street, New York. 

P. O. Box 3,131. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. 


NDORSED BY THE FASHIONABLE 
World. This is the most elegant preparation for 
the skin ever invented, and has excited the cupidity of 
engeineees adventurers, who sre paiming off upon 
the public various imitetions under different names. 
Beware ot such, and larly beware of Lotions for 
the skin containing Astringents, utterly ruin- 
ous to the complexion, and by their repe’lant action, 
injurious to health. The chief of these is concocted 
by the eounterfeiter of Burnett’s Cocoaine. The 4" 
ORIENTAL CREAM is prepared and sold by Dr. 
Govuravup (Inventor of the world-renowned ITALIAN 
MEDICATED SOAP), 453 Broadway, N. Y., $1.50 per 
bottle. be had in BOSTON of J. L. BATES, 129 
Washington st.; in PHILADELPHIA of T. W. EVANS, 
41 South 8th et.; WELLDON, Hartford, Wholesale and 


Retail. 
CAUTION.—See that the words “GOURAUD’S 


aa 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


New Yor! vote, and AG y ( 
ve! tile, an 4 
his fac simile, thus, (hha, Gore 
go, 


at the end of every 
label. 





THE CONFESSIONS AND BXPE- 
RIBNCH OF AN INVALID. 
Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SEL¥-cURE. Written by one who 
cured himeelf, and sent tree on receivin ‘my 
dire-ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL Saye TR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. frev, by the same publisher, 
= Sous ot DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 
ar. 
Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly ; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire his singu- 
power. This queer, exci book has been pub- 
lished LBS, , the sale of which has 
enormous, and is only book of the kind published 
in the English lengasge. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
Gee. with a to the Unmarried. Address T. 
LLIAM & OO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. 


$2.00 to $5.00 
FOR, EVERY HOUR'S SERVICE, 
pieesan® and honorable t, without risk. 


hants, soldiers, body. ©. T. NEWELL 
¢c m '° i ae 
& 00. 48 Broad street, Hew York. 


WHEEL CHAIRS. 


For in or outdoor use. Any 
one having the ase of the hands 
can propel and guide ove. Prices 
$20 to $40. 

INVALLDS’ CARRIAGES made 
to order. State your case and 
send stamp for circular. 


PATENT CANTERING Horses, 
$12 to $25. 


; yy ky 8. W. SMITH, 
| 90 William street, New York. 











SEYMOUR AND BLAIR. 


OR THE BEST CAMPAIGN 
Medals, Pins, and Badges of SEYMOUR AND 
BLAIR, send to the oldest and most respectable manu- 
faciturers, who have made this business a specialty for 
the past nineteen years. We have now ready a grea 
variety ot all styles. Prices from $3 to $10 per 100. 
We 1 eend to any address, postpaid, on recei 
prem Se Sample, 25c., Three S , 50c., with 
ist. We request our Correspondents to be brief, as 
we are always very busy during the Campaign. We 
-— 5 aeeaise reductions on all large orders for Dealers 
All moneys sent by Post Office Order at our risk. We 
tee full amount in goods, at lowest rates, for all 
moneys sent tous, Address 


P. O. Box 3,131, 


- 


& MARKET, 
55 Murray 8t., N. ¥. 
NVENTORS WANTING PATENTS, 


Send for Circulars to DODGE & MUNN, 482 7th St., 
Washington, D. 0. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEAR. 
A Beautifully Dlustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 











This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety ot 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous , 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain 'l'wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, al! the back numbers can 
be had at any time. 

In the February No. was commenced an exciting 
continued story, 

CAPTAIN GERALD. 

a&@ All subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y¥, 





NEW YORK’S INNER LIFE 
UNVAILED! 


FRANK LUSLIWS 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


FRANK LESLIE has the gratification of an- 
nouncing to the public! hat in accordance with his 
determination to make THE CHIMNEY COR- 
NER the most Attractive and Popular Illustrated 
Family Paper in the world, he has arranged for 
the exclusive publication, by the payment of a 
LARGER SUM THAN WAS EVER BEFORE PAID TO AN 
AMERICAN WRITER, Of A NEW AND THRILL- 
ING STORY OF NEW YORK, entitled, 


Out ot the Streets ! 


from the pen of the distinguished American 
Writer and Dramatist, 


CHARLES CAYLER. 


No Novel ever published in this country has 
exceeded this great Sensational Production in its 
Profound and Stirring Interest, its Startling yet 
Truthful Incidents, its vivid and Powerful 
Descriptions, or in its Graphic and Fascinating 
Style. 

In this Remarkable Narrative, which is 
FOUNDED UPON ACTUAL EVENTS, and in which 
most of the Characters are drawn from Life, MR. 
GAYLER displays all those peculiar qualities and 
that earnestness of purpose—that thorough ac- 
quaintance with all the Phases of Oity Life—that 
intimate knowledge of all the subtleties of Human 
Nature, and penetration into the various Impulses, 
Passions and Motives which govern the Human 
Heart—and that strong power in the elaborate 
development of Character, which have made his 
Writings and Dramatic Works so universally 


popular, In 
Out of the Streets 


he takes us into every walk of life, and exhibits 
Soctety in all its Lights and Shades; the Votaries 
of Fashion; the Homes of the Poor; the Palace 
and the Prison; the Belles of Society and the 
Bankers of Wall street; the Millionaire and the 
Beggar; Vice and Virtue; the Man of Probity 
and the Bank Defaulter; the beautiful, virtuous, 
trusting, patient, suffering woman, resisting 
Temptation in its most dazzling form, and the 
wicked, designing, crafty Adventuress, tracking 
her victim to Ruin and Despair, all pass before 
us in this Truthful Panorama of Life ! 


Out of the Streets 


will make the greatest sensation ever created in 
American Literature, and should be read at every 
Fireside in the Land! Its publication was com- 
menced in No. UA of FRANK LESLIES 
OHIMNEY CORNER. It will be profusely 
Mustrated, and, in addition, a Beautiful Picture 
willbe GIVEN AWAY with the Number contain- 
ing the First Chapters of the Story ! 
Send in your Subscriptions and Orders to 


FRANE LESLIE, 


OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


Running West from Omaha 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED, AND THE ’ 


Whole Grand Line to the Pacific 
Will soon be Completed. 


The means provided for construction are ample, 
and there is no lack of funds for. the most vigor- 
ous prosecution of the enterprise. The Company's 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, ‘PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST IN GOLD, are now offered at- 102. 
They pay 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Sub- 
scriptions will be received in New York, at the GCOM- 
PANY’S OFFIOE, No. 20 Nassau street, and by JOHN J. 
CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 Wall street, and by the 
Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Pro- 
gress of the Work, Resources for Congtruction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free 
by mail on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, | 


Treasurer, New York. 
June 18th, 1868, ° 


Every Man His Own Printer. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thua 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fuil information about these Presses, prices, recom. 
mendations, etc., mailed frre on applicition. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 

26 Courtlandt street, New York, 








OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Illustrated Newspaper— 
One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 
One copy for thirteen weeks.............+. ° 
Chimney Corner— 
One copy one year, or 52 number.......... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
One copy thirteen WeekS,.......0.eesseeceee 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers ses 
One copy for thirteen weeks............++.++ 
Tiustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 
ble in gold or its equivalent— . 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 12 00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers,....... 6 06 
_One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 3 06 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 2 60 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 1 25 
Lady’s Magazine— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 8 50 
Budget of Fun— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 1 50 
Pleasant Hours— 
One copy one year, or 12 nhumbern............ 1 50 


CLUB TERMS. ‘ 
Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year 
in one wrapper, to one 88, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. , 
Chimney Corner.—Five 
wrapper, to one address, $20, ‘wi 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 
Jllustrirte Zeitung.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three cop 
$6 50. Five cogien, $10. And $2 for every addi 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions . of 
Ten will be entitied to receive Frank ‘s ILLvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or Frank Lesiie’s Cummney Con- 
NER, for one year. 
Budget of Fan.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club, 
Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 
One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, one year....... sccvcceccooce $7 00 
One copy Clrimney Corner and Lady’s 
Magazine, One Year,......ceccscceeesveces 00 
One copy Lilustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
ney Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 5 00 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
mney Corner and Bud get,.........++++++ § 00 
One copy one year IMustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
BBIMEC,... 2. cccccccccces 00090 00 vee eeoccece 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 
On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazme, four cents; 
on each eopy of the ILLustnaTep Newsparenr, I.vs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zerruno, Bupert or Fun, and Pixasant Hovuns, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Maseazine, eix 
cents per quarter; on the -InLusTaaTep Newsraren, 
Ivusrnacion Americana, and InivusTainte Zerruna 
five cents per quarter; on the Bupoer or Fun, Bors’ 
anp Grats’ WEEKLY, and Preasant Hovns, three cents 
per quarter. 


wrote 


“Se 
S23 $83 333 






hm 


es one year, in one 
extra copy to per- 


POSTAGE TO CANADA. 4 
The same rates as above; but ss the postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription, . 
Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance. 
In sendiug subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
fal to send Name and Address in full. 
Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
Box 4121, P. 0., New York. 








SIO 22 ZOE At STENCH TOL sprees 


687 Pearl Street, N. Y, 
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Follak && y Manufact’rs 
of Mee . Stores: 485 
Broadway, and 27 John &t., middle 
of block. Pipes and Holders cut to 
order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular. Box 5,846. 








Campaign Sleeve Buttons. 


MITATION IVORY. PERFECT LIKE- 
nesses of GRANT AND COLFAX, in relief. 
Red, White, Blue, Black, and Brown. $1 pair. Sent 
free on receipt of price. Large discount to the trade. 
¢ Patentee, 571 Broadway, New 

York City. Agents Wanted. 





This is no Humbug! 


BY SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 

with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere, THE CASH can be paid to Ex- | 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- | 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Bruadway, N Y. 


ELEGANT BRONZED 
GAS FIXTURES. 


HE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE 

is invited to our new atyle of GAS FIXTURES, 

comprising a full line of CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, 

BRACKETS, PORTABLES, etc., ete., all of Original and 

Elegant Designe, combined with an excellence of color 
and finish that cannot fail to please. 

We also manufacture the largest and handsomest 
assortment of pre oem BRACKETS, HALL 
LAMPS, TABLE LAMPS, , for Kerosene oil use, to 
be found in the country. 

TUCKEK MANUFACTURING CO., 
128 William street, New York, 
117 & 119 Court street, Boston. 


WARD'S 
CLOTH LINED 


PAPER COLLARS 


me On Ok a ae 
VO SAI NMATI A 48 


RETAIL, Corner of Union Square and Broadway ; 
also WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHEATON'S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’'S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin, 

Price £0 centa; by mail 60 cents, All Druggists sell it, 
Werrxs & eenume Boston, Proprietors, 

















CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIA WN O 8B. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos, 333 & 335 West 36th St., 
between 8th & 9th Sane N. ¥. 





BADGES : BADGES i: 


B. T. HAYWARD, 
208 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. (Room No, 1, Up-stairs). 


| HAVE NOW ON HAND, AND 

ready for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, THE LARGEST and 

NEsT assortment of Campaian Badges and Medals 
e@ver introduced, comprising over sixty different De- 
signs, of both political candidates, I will send to the 
Trade a full set of sixty samples on the receipt of $5, 
together with my whbdlesule ILLUSTRATED CIR- 
CULAR. 





se Something New. “6% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO.,, 83 Hessea atreet, N. Y. 





Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurpe-Boox 
ror ‘TRAVELERS In CuBA, PuERTO-Kico anp 87. 
Tuomas; with Suggestions to Invalides (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintsior Tours. One Vol. 8vo. IuLus- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered bervous system. 

Will be sent by mail, free, on receipt of price, 

FRANK LESLIE, 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


FRANK LESLID'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


ag awa with No. 78, TITLE and INDEX | 
to ol. 3 No. 4, the Beautiful Bn ‘aving, | 
‘AGAINST HIS WILL; with No. 68, CHECKER | 


BOARD, for Chess and Drau his ¢ with No. 90, 
a Philosophical Toy called the ZOETROPE. 
FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRL LS 





WEEKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
sold by all Newsdealers. Price 5 Cents a copy ; | 
or 1 copy for six months, $1 25; 1 copy a year, | 
$2 50 ; 3copies a year, $6 50 ; 5 copies a year, $10. 

As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly is electrotyped, all 
back numbers can be had, Send subscriptions to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
5387 Pearl Street, New York. 














THE CROWS AND THE SCARECROW. 


Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania—Mr. Chairman, some time ago, we 
compensation to all whose salaries are under $2,500, but a scarecrow 


hyn a bill giving 20 per cent. additional 
think that is the name—a scarecrow came 


on here from New York and coursed over the ground one night; and next day the friends of the bill scattered 
like the antelopes of the mountains, scared to death; the bill was defeated, and the scarecrow went back to New 


Youk triumphant, [Laughter.] 








FuURNI TOUR 


OF 
THE LATEST STYLES 
AT 
KRUTINA’S 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


No. 96 and 98 EAST HOUSTON ST., 


Between Bowery and Second Avenue. 


PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEOWNS. 


i. 


Forty thousand arenow inuse 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. 


WEED SEWING MACHINES, 





Manufactured at Hartford, Conn, Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York; 349 Washington st., Boson, and else- 
where, Reputation as “‘ The Best” established. 


LAUNDRY FORK 


At House-furnishing Stores, Ladies inquire. 
factory, 29 Cortlandt street, N. Y. 


Manu- 


Nitti 


i atin oy 
ih 





i) 
| 
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TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 
BLUEING-BAG,. A perfectly pure 
Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 
ali others in economy and conveni- 
ence. Each Bag in a neat box. 

Price 10 and 20 cents, 

Sold by all Grocers, and by the 

PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 
Nos, 106 and 108 Fulton street, New 
York, 








Rimmel’s New Perfume ! 
PARIS AND LONDON. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
The Flower ot Flowers 
K\ (Unona Odoratissima.) 

This charming Per- 
fume may now be had 
of #1) first-c'ass Drug- 
gists. Special Repre- 
s-ntatives, EDWARD 
GREEY & CO., 38 
9 at., New York, 


Imitation Ivory Goods ! 


Great Improvements Made: Three New Patents Received, 


MARTINGALE RINGS, $18 and $20 per single vross., 
SHEET BUTIONS, red, white, blue, $4 per gross. 
BILLIARD BALLS, $9 and $10 per set, 
CHECKS, $8, $10 and $12 per 100. 
Also a great variety of Ivory, Pearl, and Gilt Sleeve 
Buttons, $18 to $150 per gross pair. 
WM. M. WELLING, 671 Broadway, New York. 





| 


A COOL SUGGESTION. 


ParticunaR Otp Gent (at Railroad Station) 


dear—a cooler one.” 
Precocious Here (investigating placards) 
to New York — that ought to be cool enough.” 


-** All right (iovernor, here's your Vr 


** I thinke we'll take a different roule home, my 


wile— Air Tine 


New Spring Goods 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
| ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 


HOSIERY AND CLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 637 Broadway. 





CONSULAR SHAL 
CHAMPAGNE, 


As Imported for N. ¥Y. Union Club. 
TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., No. 6 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 
Campaign Goods. 


‘END IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 
)\) The ball is now fairly in motion, and no better op- 
portunity has ever been offered for Agents to make 
money. With years of experience, and the prestige oi 
the past, we challenge all competitors. Fifty styles of 
Badges, Medals, and Pins now ready. Extraordinary 
inducements to Clubs and Agents, Twelve beautiful 
samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2. Call upon or 
address BEN. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher and Manu- 
facturer of Campaign Goods, 
York, under St. Nichvulas Hotel. 





98 Spring street, New 











One Forward and two Backward Arches, insuring 
great strength, well-balanced elasticity, evenness oi! 
point, and smoothness of execution. Sold by all Sts- 
tioners. One gross in twelve contains a Scientific Gold 
Pen. One dozen Steel Pens (assorted points) and Pa 
tent Ink-retaining ey mailed on receipt of 5€ 
cents. 8. BARNES & CO., 

Nos. 111 ot 113 William street, N. ¥. 


$10 to $20 a Day Guaranteed. 


‘OOD AGENTS WANTED to introduce our NEW 

X STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Stitch 
alike on both sides. The only first-class, low-priced ma- 
chine in the market, Wr WILL CoNsIGN MACHINES to 
responsibie parties, AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS 
ON ASALARY. Full particulars and sample work fur- 
nished on application. Address W. G. WILSON & CO., 
Cleveland, wi Boston, Mass., or St. assem Mo. 





Delicate Machinery. 
S MACHINERY WILL NOT WORK 


l without being lubricated, so it is with the human 
system, which is the most delicate piece of machinery 
in existence; ; and requires aid in the operation of ite 
different functions. Lhe ‘Wine Bitters” will afford 
that aid in a greater degree than any ever before offered 
to the public, sold by sient 


TARRANT'S 


T2eiy APERIENT 


SEL 


Trifling with Biliousness won’t do. In 





this way chronic disease is brought on. A disordered 
liver is the consequence of a foul stomach and ob- 
structed bowels, and the very best preparation in 
existence to put them in perfect order and keep them 
80, is TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT APERIENT. 
Sold by all staan 10 


SELL BY 
LEVEL AND 
County Rights 
For particulars addi ess 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


want KD—AGENTS TO 
sample a combined SQUARE, 
BEVEL. Great inducements offered, 
for sale on most liberal terms. 
W. 8. BATCHELDER & CO., 


Wumber 166 


OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


ISSUED JULY 20. 


CONTENTS 2 


THE THREE RINGS—A Continuation of the New and 
Exciting Story. 

CAPTURED BY CONVICTS—A Tale of Love and Peril. 

THE NIGHT ATTACK ON THE PAMPAS—A South 
American Adventure. 

FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH—Love True, though UVnre- 


quited. > 

THE HOUSE WITH THE LATTICED WINDOW— 
One of the most Powertul and Extraordinary 
Pe ever Written 

| THE KIOSQUE OF T HE SERAGLIO—A Turkish Ro- 

mance. 
| GOOD FOR EVIL—A Tale of the Sea, 
| POUND—A Story of a Mother’s Love. 
WHAT I SAW FROM THE HOUSETOP. 
| 


| All be wer 7 | illustrated, together with a continuation 





GAYLER’S Unequaled Romance, 
“ouT OF THE STRUITS,” 


And a variety of illustrations useful and entertaining 
matter, and a Portrait ot 


JONATHAN SeUROMA, of New York, 


THE THREE RINGS ; 
oR, 
The Mystery of Twenty Wears, 


in its striking characters, in the power with Which they 
interest their reader, in their lives, their ions, their 
misfortunes, is almost without a parallel in fiction, It 
shows how intense interest can be attained without 
those incidents that have brought such discredit on the 
sensational fictions of the day. The prominent charac- 
ter will at once rivet attention; and the ability with 
which the author invests his aged heroine with interest 
shows his admirable skill and power. It will be illus- 





trated in the highest style of art by excellent artists 
gravers. 


den 








